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NLY to the utterly credulous and politically 
feeble-minded who believed that “Stalin has 
discarded Gommunism” and forever severed 
‘Kall ties with his puppet parties can the resurrection 
4 of the Communist International be astonishing. It 
was to be anticipated that the connection between 
Moscow and the other Communist parties, which had 
“never been broken, would come into the open after 
the special reasons for the ostensible ‘‘abolition” of 
the Comintern had ceased to obtain. The rebirth of 
the Comintern comes, however, as the announcement 
of an imminent new offensive, elaborated and pre- 
} pared in all its details, It is a concrete strategic 
} plan for political attack, intermingled with military 
‘| operations. st 

| .It is not difficult to discern Stalin’s authorship of 
the published documents as well as of the plans for 
the projected offensive. The ideology upon which 
the manifestos are based rests on the juxtaposition 
'of “the two extremes—the USSR, aiming at whittling 
down imperialism, and the United States and Eng- 
® land, striving at a strengthening of imperialism and 
} choking of democracy.” This concept of the polari- 
|B zation of the pedples of the world around Russia, 
, -on the one hand, and the Anglo-Saxons on the other, 
| is a mere repetition of what Stalin said at the four- 
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7 teenth congress of his party some twenty years ago. 
4} Two principal but polar centers of attraction are 
heing jmwarn 4 in the world,” he then declared: “the 

“Anglo-Ameriéan center for the bourgeois govern- 
ments, and the Soviet Union for the workers of the 
West and the revolutionary East.” 

The multitude of military terms employed in the 
new proclamations in referring to political action— 
attacks, offensives, campaigns, outposts, battles—are 
typical of Stalin’s style of expressing himself. And, 
finally, the whole plan implicit in the announce- 
# ments is the typical product of Stalin’s mind: this 
setting of the stage for an ambitious operation by 
local Communist forces with active support from 
outside. 


Maly Is Next on the Agenda 


A, its very end, the manifesto contains a most 
“important rebuke of certain (unnamed) Communist 
Parties. “The main danger for the working class at 
this moment,” the new Comintern declares, “lies in 
F the underestimation of its own strength.” What this 
Serious accusation really means has been revealed by 
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Marshal Tito in a lengthy address made simultaneously 
with the Communist conference in Poland. He as- 
sailed the Communist leaders of wartime resistance 
movements “in certain countries” who have “not 
carried out their organizational tasks” and are re- 
sponsible for the fact that “‘the fight has not yielded 
the desired results and reaction has again taken hold.” 
Tito failed to name Italy and France, but specifically 
excluding the Greek Communists from his accusa- 
tions, he made amply obvious at whom his criticism 
was directed. 

Of the two Communist parties which, according to 
the Comintern, failed to live up to expectations and 
who were invited to the revival meeting in Poland, 
the French CP is in the more difficult position be- 
cause France is surrounded by non-Soviet states and 
in case of Anglo-American help to the government, 
no Russian-sponsored forces could rush to the aid 
of the French Communists. Therefore Italy is the 
next target. The headquarters of the new Comintern 
—the old leaders of the International used to call 
it the “Headquarters of World Revolution”’— will 
hence be located in Belgrade, in the proximity of 
the Italian border. The Italian Communist Party has 
a membership of over 2,000,000—a figure that in 
Moscow seems adequate to insure the successful 
seizure of power; it counts on Pietro Nenni’s pro- 
Communist Party as a willing reserve. The Italian 
Government possesses a rather small military force, 
in accordance with the peace treaty, while the 
Yugoslav army, which is scheduled to hasten to the 
aid of Togliatti’s men, numbers around 400,000— 
the biggest continental army outside of Russia. War 
production in Yugoslavia has been stepped up in 
recent .years. American and British forces are due 
to leave Italy in two months, and this is why the 
strategy of the Communist offensive is now being 
mapped in detail. 

This is also why the new International is at the 
beginning being confined to nine members. It con- 
tains the Soviet Union and six of its satellites, which 
will be compelled to give all the possible aid to the 
planned attack; a considerable role is being assigned 
to Tito’s government and army; and to the French 
Communist party, which dominates the trade unions 
and is in a position to call a general strike, will be 
assigned the task of preventing French intervention 
in Italian affairs and the transportation of troops and 
munitions from overseas across France in case of 
civil war in Italy. 

The old Comintern was responsible for a number 
of putsches, which cost many human lives. With unbe- 
lievable and criminal foolhardiness it provoked in- 
surrections in Hamburg, Central Germany, Estonia, 
Canton; all of them were easily suppressed. Now, 
made wiser by experience, Stalin prepares the opera- 
tions on a grand scale and takes all military pre- 
cautions into consideration. To him the major danger 
is, first, the military forces of the US and Britain, 
and, second, the political force of continental 
Socialism. 

He, therefore, declares political war on both of 
them. An uncompromising attitude toward the United 
States is pledged in the manifesto; the propaganda 
campaign will mount from day to day; when the 
time comes—the Comintern trusts—the “imperialist 
intervention” of the US in European affairs will be 
made psychologically impossible. The same applies 
to the resistance which the Socialists of England and 
France will seek to put in the path of the new Soviet 
campaign. While the independent Italian Socialists, 

















led by Saragat, are to be destroye? physically, those 
in Western Europe are to be pai»!yzed by internal 
dissension as a result of Communist maneuvers, 

France’s turn will come after Northern Italy is 
firmly in Communist hands. The borders of the 
new Soviet Empire will have been advanced to 
the frontiers of France, and the French Communists 
hope that by that time the nation will have been 
paralyzed and unable to resist “liberation” from 
the East. 

In all these well-mapped drives the Communist 
attack is directed against democratic countries and, 
if successful, will be marked by rows of gallows 
for popular leaders, by concentration camps for 
hundreds of thousands of their opponents, by the 
suppression of civil liberties, and by a wave of 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Two Types of Socialists 


HE attack on the European So- 

| cialists in the statements of the 
new Comintern is made in the best 
traditions of its predecessor. The terms 
applied have constantly changed, but 
their meaning has remained the same. 
In the 1920’s, Socialists were “counter- 
revolutionaries” and’ “social traitors”; 
in the 1930’s, they were “social Fas- 
cists”; in the 1940’s, they have become 
“tools of imperialism.” But they have 
always remained the greatest obstacle 
in the path of the Comintern’s achieve- 
ment of its aims. 
The new attack 
now resumes with 
an attempt to in- 
timidate them, to 
neutralize their in- 
fluence, to brow- 
beat the weaker 
ones into submis- 
sion. In the four 
leading 
of Western Europe 
—England, France, 
Germany, Italy — 
the Socialists are perhaps the 
potent political factor. In England and 
France, they are at the head of the 
government; in Germany, they are the 
most numerous political party; in Italy, 


countries 
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most 


they hold the balance of power. 

Among the leaders of European So- 
cialism there are men of different psy- 
cHology and morals. There are those 
who, when they are insulted and at- 
tacked, remain upright and answer 
blow for blow. When suppressed by 
Nazi or Communist police, they go 
underground and organize resistance. 
And then there are the other's who react 
nervously and cowardly to all criticism 
from the Communists. When _ struck, 
they fall on their knees. These recent 
days have produced prototypes of both 
kinds of men. 

Leon Blum has denounced the new 
Comintern in no uncertain words and 
has declared that cooperation with the 
Communists is now impossible’ in 
France. Giuseppe Saragat in Italy has 
made the advent of a Communist-led 
government impossible and refused to 
yield in the face of repeated anonymous 
threats to his life. He has said that 
the Comintern manifesto is a declara- 
tion of war. Attlee and Bevin, also 
singled out as Socialist criminals in the 
Communist statement, go their way un- 
perturbed by thése attacks. 

But there is, for instance, a British 
MP, Konni Zilliacus, who reacted to 
the Moscow charges in a different way. 


He declared that “broadly . speaking 
what the Communist declaration states 
is‘not an unfaithful picture of the actual 
situation existing today,” and then 
promptly boarded a plane for Moscow. 

* * * 


Avyoruer example is Harold Laski, 
professor of economics and active So- 
cialist leader. A few days before the 
revival of the Third International 
but after the Comintern speeches of 
Vyshinsky before the United Nations, 
he wrote an article which I am sorry 
to have overlooked in the press. But 
Pravda eagerly took notice and ran 
lengthy quotations from it. The ideas 
developed by Laski in this article can 


, be considered congenial to those of the 


authors of the Comintern’s manifesto. 
He strongly opposes the Marshall Plan 
on the grounds that it “attempts to 
transform the United Nations into an 
alliance against the USSR.” 

The worst feature of American policy, 
Laski says, is its striving toward the 
“destruction of national unity in Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumahia.” Laski has bor- 
rowed this terminology straight from 
the columns of Pravda; small wonder 
that the Soviet press expresses high 
satisfaction .with him. If the govern- 
ments in those three countries are the 
expression of national unity—let Laski 
explain-to us what is national disunity 
and terroristic dictatorship! Laski op- 
poses the Marshall proposals to limit 
the veto as well as the “unilateral acts 
of assistance to Greece, and Turkey.” 
Laski even condemns the statement of 
the US envoy to Iran pledging Amer- 
ican support in the struggle for national 
independence. 

In Rumania, the official Socialist 
leaders have now taken the last step 
by announcing their willingness to 
merge into one party with the Com- 


munists. In the course of ‘the last 
a congress of the Rumanian Soci 
Democrats took place to “ratify” th 
fusion. All the members of the Com 
munist Central Committee were presen 
Petru Groza, the Premier, honored the — 
congress by his attendance. A self- 
styled leader of the Rumanian peasants, 
he told the Socialist congress that the 
Rumanian peasantry would collaborate 
with the wefking class, i.e., with the 
Communists and pro-Communist So- 
cialists He promised to destroy the 
real Peasant Party of Juliu Maniu— 
who is, of course an “imperialist agent.” 
Finally, the Communist speaker Vasiliki 
proclaimed the slogan of the future 
political activity of the merged parties: 
“Fight against the United States and 
rally around the Soviet Union.” 

Nobody, including these “Socialists,” 


_can doubt that the new party will be 


dominated entirely by Ana Pauker, 
Automatically it becomes an instrument 
in the hands of the new Comintern, 
But these “Socialists” don’t seem to 
mind. 

This Rumanian “fusion” is patterned 
after the Unity Party of the Soviet 
zon. in Germany. There Otto Grotewohl, 
under the pressure ,of menaces cnd 
promises, led a small group of Sos: 
cialists into the Communist-led move- 
ment headed by Walter Ulbricht and 
Wilhelm Pieck—both Communists of 
long standing. The same process is due 
to be applied in the other countries of 
the Soviet sphere, so that soon there 
will be no legal Socialist movements in- 
any of the satellite states. 

In each of these countries, however, 
there remain groups of courageous men, 
real fighters, great idealists, who prefer’ 
the risk of imprisonment and death to 
an abdication to brute force. They and’ 
their followers and sympathizers are 
the real hope for tormented Europe. 
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vivid voice is simultaneously adver- 

tising Gillette blueblades and an- 
nouncing the last hot game of the hot- 
test World Series in history. More fans 
have seen these seven games than have 
been drawn together by any other series. 
Their interest has been more_ intense, 
their partisanship warmer. In every 
way this struggle between the Yankees 
and Dodgers has set a record. 

But knots of people polarized into 
wnity amidst diversity at Ebbets Field 
or the Yankee Sta- 
dium are only the 
favored few among 
hundreds of mil- 
lions scattered far 
beyond the boun- 
daries of this coun- 
try. Television, the 
latest form of 
magic to enlarge 
the circle of on- 
lookers, was only 
partly responsible. 
Every office, every 
school, every bar-room, every street- 
corner was practically an annex of the 
bleachers. Or Friday afternoon 1 fook 
my regular train down to Delaware and 
my garden. I went down the street, 
caught a taxi, fooled around making 
purchases and getting my shoes shined 
in the station, spent 90 minutes on the 
train—and at no time was I cut off from 
Ebbets Field for more than a few min- 
utes. At the corner where I caught my 
taxi, two television sets kept me and 
hundreds of others up to the second. In 
the taxi the radio took up the tale of 
mighty deeds. In the station I no sooner 
left the range of one receiving-set than 
I came within earshot of another. And 


t AM writing this as Red Barber’s 





on the train the passengers in my car, 


divided themselves into two audiences 
crowded around two portable radio sets. 
Before we reached Newark, we 
pounding one another on the back and 
shouting exclamations. Common interest 
and shared knowledge had quickly turned 
us into bosom companions and friendly 
partisans of one team or the other. 


were 


It must have been the same in thou- 
sands of far places. I hope that no one 
will interject a sour remark to the effect 
that this is just unhealthy and merely 
symbolic interest in sports. Feeling is 
so deep, the following of records is so 
eager, the knowledge and understanding 
of what goes on is so thorough and so 
widespread, that the millions cannot 
be accounted mere onlookers and ap- 
plauders. Intellectually, if not physically, 
they are participants in the fullest sense. 


* * . 


Sports and Social Unity 


A COUPLE of snooty columnists who 
shall be nameless slyly express shame at 
the crudity of people who could whoop it 
up for Joe DiMaggio or Al Gionfriddo 
while Europe is starving and the Com- 
munists are starting a new Comintern. 
Whether we should be ashamed of our- 
selves is, to say the least, doubtful. 
Writers who deprecate our crude lust 
for sports are, of course, always thinking 
of the cultura] superiority of continental 
Europe. Which reminds me of something. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, a Ger- 
man economist and Socialist, Dr. Alfred 
Braunthal, came to this country. He 
lectured at the Rand School. The points 
which he made had a bearing on the 
question of the usefulness of our folk- 
ways. 


Dr. Brauntha] told a tale which might 
have been duplicated by millions of 
others from almost any country on the 
old continent. He had been born into a 
Socialist family. He had been educated 
in Socialist schools, had played on So- 
cialist teams, had spent his spare time 
at Socialist tasks, had been married in 
a Socialist wedding, had been head of a 
Socialist school. He remarked drily that, 
had he remained in Germany, he would 
certainly ‘have received an orthodox 
Socialist burial at the end of his So- 
cialist life. 

From the cradle to the grave, this 
German Socialist lived a segregated life. 
And not he alone.. The German Catholic 
lived a similar life in his group. The 
German Lutheran did the same. And so 
on. .The population was a congeries of 
separate cells. No one crowd under- 
stood or trusted any other crowd. It 
was taken for granted that all those 
in one group would go on indefinitely 
hating and fighting everyone in all 
of the other parties or churches or 
classes. There were at least half-a-dozen 
Germanys. 

Dr. Braunthal, who is now a patriotic 
American and still a loyal Socialist, went 
on to describe the astonishment with 
which he viewed life in England after 
the advent of Hitler had forced him, 
along with his family, to make a hurried 
exit from Germany. The English are 
like us in having genuinely national 
sports. The German educator sat on the 
bleachers to watch soccer games. 

To the astonishment of this German, 
there were no Conservative, Liberal or 
Labor Party teams. No Anglican teams 
booted soccer balls against the Non- 
conformists. In the bleachers and grand- 
stands, men and women of all parties, 
religions and factions sat cheek by jowl 


and applauded their teams. And the 
unity extended to other activities. 
Laborites, he soon learned, went to 


church with Conservatives and Liberals 
and prayed to the same God. 

From there on you can easily con- 
struct the line of thought, Germany was 
divided into ideological compartments, 
and Germany got Hitler. England has 


a unified population, and now even 
Winston Churchill waits for the next 
election to endeavor to unseat the Labor 
Party. And in this country, though we 
have not solved all ovr problems, we 
have faith in the common sense and the 
common decency of our fellow citizens, 
It’s a help. It gives us hope. Arid the 
Dodgers and the Yankees are in there 
pitching for common understanding. 


Red Barber proclaims with wells 
dramatized excitement that the struggle 
of titans is ended. The Yanks have won 
the game by a score of 5 to 2 and the 
series by 4 to 3. The blueblades, I 
gather, carry the day by a much larger 
margin. 





-——— LABOR CHARGES 


It was charged by Stephen P. 

| Demtchenko, Ukrainian represent- 

ative to the United Nations General 

Assembly, that European refugee 

children have been recruited by cer- 

| tain agencies for slave labor in the 

| United States. | 
| —News item. 


Have you any refugee -slavers 

| Te do your most menial work? 

| Have you any -starved little shavers 
You flog with a lash when they 
| shirk? 

| 

' 


| Do you find a source of cheap labor 
In children from lands overseas? 
De you slash them up with a saber 
Whenever they fall to their knees? 


| 
| You don’t? And you say it’s unlaw- 
| ful, 
Inhuman, unChristian, and vile? 
| You think it is morally awful | 
And not the American style? | 
| 


| Well, know that the unhappy fact 


is— 
The way things these days are | 
askew— | 
| That in lands where it’s regular 


practice, 
| It’s taken for granted you do! 
——$—$——— Richard Armour —— 


—_— 
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‘keep in his business... 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The re- 
W emergence of the Comintern 

from the underground to which 
Dictator Stalin shushed it in May, 1943, 
and its public declaration of hostility 
against the United States and the 
western democracies, this week con- 
fronted even the most reluctant minds in 
this country with the necessity of 
squarely facing the grimly realistic facts. 

As reported exclusively in The New 
Leader last week, the State Depart- 
ment, recognizing the fact that it is one 
of the most vital of our domestic nerve 
centers, has taken steps to protect itself 
against treason and espionage. 

What should be reassuring to minds 
troubled by the necessity of such 
measures is the unprecedented care 
which the State Department is showing 
to guard against even the appearance 
of “witch-hunting.” 

Within the State Department, at 
least, the whole field of subversive 
activities is no longer subject to the 
personal interpretation or whim of in- 
dividual Government officials or in- 
vestigators. 

The. persons described in the defini- 
tions are persons no sane person would 
and the State 
Department is the nation’s business. 
The Communists, of course, will scream 
“witch hunt”; but the screams will be 
due to the fact that the new regulations 
promise to be really effective. The Com- 
munists, no doubt will try to frighten 
the innocent that their rights are in 
some nebulous way jeopardized, But all 
any innocent person need do is to read 
the regulations and attempt to apply 
them to himself in order to see how com- 
pletely safe the innocent person is. 
Certainly no democratic socialist is 
menaced by them, nor any independent 
radical thinker. 

The new State Department code is 
precisely what liberal circles have been 
demanding of the Government. The code 
is the product of liberal minds and is 
a welcome evidence that liberals can 
also be realists. 

Entitled Security Principles of the 
Department of State and Hearings Pro- 
cedure of the Personnel Security Board, 
the new State Department code estab- 
lishes five categories of what it terms 
“security risks.” It then defines five 
bases for determining security risks, 
codifies three principles in weighing 
evidence, and establishes seven steps in 
a hearings procedure. 

The opening statement of the new 
code is a sober declaration which will 
meet with no debate in liberal quarters: 

“The Department of State, because of 
its responsibility for the conduct of 
foreign affairs, is a vital target for per- 
gons engaged in espionage or subversion 
©” the United States Government. Due 
to this fact and because of the great 
number of highly classified (Govern- 
mentese for “highly secret”) communi- 
cations which pass through the Depart- 
ment, the security of which is essential 
to the maintenance of peaceful and 
friendly international relations, it is 
highly important to the interests of the 
United States that no person should be 
employed in the Department who consti- 
tutes a security risk.” 

The highly important lega] basis on 
which the code is established is described: 

“The Secretary of State has been 
granted by Congress the right, in his 
absolute discretion, to terminate the em- 
ployment of any officer or employce of 
the Department of State or of the For- 
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eign Service of the United States when- 
ever he shall deem such termination 
necessary or advisable in the interests 
of the United States.” 

This might be interpreted, perhaps, 
as a clear warning that this code—or 
any code—can be no better then the men 
and minds who administer it. 

The five categories of “security risk” 
defined by the code are: 

The active or conscious totalitarian. 

Such a person is defined as one “who 
engages in, supports or advocates 
treason, subversion or sedition.” 

Another definition is, “one who is a 
member of, affiliated with, or in sym- 
pathetic association with the Commu- 
nist, Nazi or Fascist Parties. 

A third definition is, one who is asso- 
ciated with any group “which seeks to 
alter the form of government of the 
United States by unconstitutional 
means.” 

"A fourth definition is one who ig asso- 
ciated with any group advocating “acts 
of force or violence to deny other per- 
sons their rights under the Constitu- 
tion.” This definition might be more 
widely applied than mcrely to Commu- 
nists; it could apply, for instance, to 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 

A fifth definition is, “a person who 
consistently believes in ®r supports the 
policies of such” groups. 

& * a 


How will such definition be applied 
in individual cases? The code establishes 
the following determinants 


Participation in any of the totalitarian 
or subversive crganizations referred to 
above. Membership in “front” organiza- 
tions for such totaliarian or subversive 
groups; contributing funds to such or- 
ganizations; attending their meetings or 
working for them; registering at the 
polls as a member of a totalitarian 
party; signing petitions aimed at ‘the 
election of representatives of such par- 
ties to public office or to accomplish any 
other purpose under the auspices of such 
a party or by written or oral evidence 
of suport of such parties’ views. 

2. The deliberate spy or traitor. 

This is defined as a “person who is 
engaged in espionage or who is acting 
directly or indirectly under the instruc- 
tions of any foreign government or who 
deliberately performs his duties, or 
otherwise acts to serve the interests of 
another government in preference to the 
interests of the United States.” 

How will this definition be applied? 
The State Department code establishes 
two determinants: (a) service in the 
governments or armed forces of enemy 
countries, (b) voluntary activities in 
support of any foreign governments. 
Since the latter applies to State Depart- 
ment employees only, and not to private 
individuals, there can be no objections 
as might be raised by the latter. 

38. The conscious or unconscious ac- 
complice of the spy or traitor. 


This is defined as “a person who has — 


knowingly divulged classified informa- 
tion without authority and with the 


SUN INNTHN AVALON AEGAN OG A 


Wane Eleanor Roosevelt was de- 
fending freedom of the press at Lake 
Success, Melvin J. Lasky, who is 
familiar to all New Leader readers 
through his brilliant articles from 
Germany, was doing just that in a 
more dramatic way in Berlin. Our 
correspondent proved that the Com- 
munists can be exposed, made to look 
ludicrous, even in their own meetings, 
if their opponents have both courage 
and something to say. 

The occasion of Melvin Lasky’s de- 
fense of democracy, which was also 
a slashing attack on the totalitarian 
concept of culture, was at a session 
of the Russian-sponsored German 
Writers Congress on October 7. There 
was a large delegation of imported 
Soviet writers from the USSR as well 
as the usual congeries of German 
Communists, and until Lasky took the 
platform they had run the congress in 
the regular totalitarian fashion. They 
tried to gag him, but the majority of 
the 400 listeners insisted that he be 
heard, and at the end of his speech 
they gave him “a tremendous ova- 
tion,” according to the NY Times’ 
Jack Raymond. 

Lasky answered the accusation by 
Vsevolod Vishnevski that the Ameri- 
can press serves Wall Street war- 
mongers. He told the wildly applaud- 
ing German writers that the danger 
of war comes from totalitarian Com- 
munist imperialism, and that under 
a one-party dictatorship all Russsian 


Lasky Applauded 
By German Writers 


writers are forced to defend the ag- 
gressions of their omnipotent state 
by accusing the United States of 
precisely the crimes being committed 
by Soviet Russia. He contrasted the 
liberties enjoyed by writers in America 
with the dreary monotony of writers 
in uniform echoing the party line. 

At that point Anna Seghers rushed 
out to get Colonel Alexander Dym- 
schitz. He mobilized the Communists 
in an effort to shout Lasky dawn, but, 
reports Jack Raymond, “there was 
an overpowering demand that the 
American be heard.” Then the Rus- 
sian rushed out to bring back Valentin 
Katayev and Boris Gabatov, who 
wrote the article calling Truman a 
“little Hitler.” 

Meantime Lasky told the German 
writers that during the war many 
anti-Soviet books were shelved in the 
USA because our government wanted 
to avoid offending our Russian allies. 
Now the Russian delegates to the UN 
demand that all criticism of Commu- 
nism be suppressed as “warmonger- 
ing” and “Fascist.” But American 
writers object to censorship of any 
kind, and pity the Russian writers 
who “work with a censor behind them, 
and behind the censor are the secret 
police.” 

Jack Raymond concludes his story 
with the comment: “In the afternoon 
Mr. Katayev attempted to answer Mr. 
Lasky, but it was an anti-climax.” 
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His Department Has no Need for 
Foreign Agents 


knowledge or with reasonable grounds 
for the knowledge or belief that it will 
be transmitted to agencies of a foreign 
government, or who is so consistently ir- 
responsible in the handling of classified 
information as to compel the conclusion 
of extreme lack of care or judgment.” 

How will this be applied practically? 
The code states it will be based on 
actual “violations of security regula- 
tions.” This will require proof, and 
undoubtedly will wind up in a grand 
jury indictment. 

4. The fellow-traveler or 
dupe. 

This is defined as “a person who has 
habitual or close association with per- 
sons believed to be in categories 1 or 2 
supra [active totalitarians, spies or 
traitors] to an extent which would 
justify the conclusion that he might 
through such association voluntarily or 
involuntarily divulge classified informa- 
tion without authority.” 

How will this be applied? The code 
states it will be on the basis of proven 
voluntary association with such persons. 
This also will require actual proof and 
is not nebulous ‘in nature. 

5. Persons of poor character or judg- 
ment. 

This is defined as “a person who has 
such basic: weakness of character or 
lack of judgment as reasonably to 
justify the fear that he might be led into 
any course of action specified above. 

This appears to be a somewhat prissy, 
tongue-in-cheek definition; but in the 
exact determination of how this defini- 
tion will be applied is described with 
greater precision in the code below as: 

“Habitual drunkenness, sexual perver- 
sion, mora lturpitude, financial irrespon- 
sibility or criminal record.” 

* + o 


conscious 


Ix weighing evidence, the code sets 
forth three main principles: 

1, Whenever a resonable doubt arises, 
the Department of State will receive the 
benefit of the doubt, rather than the 
individual. 

2. The burden of proof will largely 
rest upon the individua] under suspicion. 
Such an individual who, by some posi- 
tive or affirmative conduct in the past, 
has brought himself under suspicion, 
cannot take refuge in the defense that 
he has since changed his mind. A mere 
statement of “change of mind” is not 
enough; he must demonstrate such 
change of mind through equally positive 
or affirmative conduct as a _ concrete 
proof of that change. 

8. The individual under suspicion will 
not enjoy the protected position of being 
presumed truthful in his statements. 
Judgment on that point is reposed in 
the Hearing Board. 

The three principles are plainly in- 
tended to place the interests of the 
United States above those of the indi- 
vidual. Nevertheless, after having done 
that, the code establishes a number of 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Approaches to the Anti-Semitism Problem 


By John Slawson 


Executive Vice-President of the American Jewish Committee 


that organized anti-Semitism is at 

a relatively low ebb in the United 
States. We can therefore direct our 
energies to reducing the receptivity to 
anti-Semitic incitement and to creating 
a state of aversion to such incitement. 
Now is the time to prepare, for psycho- 
logical predispostion to anti-Semitic 
reaction is with us all the time. The 
world scene today in relation to the Jew 
is indeed bad, even explosive. Only in 
th United States do we experience a 
state of relative tranquility, but even 
here the explosion is ready for the sparks 
to set*it off. In the last few years we 
have conducted fundamental studies of 
the basic psychological mechanisms un- 
derlying anti-Semitic attitudes. The 
work done in the investigative, fact-find- 
ing areas of our program has been mag- 
nificent. But the need for investigative 


eee confirm the fact 


service is at this moment not so great 
as it was formerly. 

To establish a favorable attitude to- 
ward the Jew is not a matter of a choice 
based on an established habit; on the 
contrary, it flies in the face of an es- 
tablished habit. 





LEN DE CAUX’ NEW EMPLOYER 


| Len De Caux, former editor of the 
| CIO News who “resigned” after con- 
siderable protest had been registered 
by trade unionists concerning his | 
' party-line “editing,” has turned up 
in a new job. The October 6 issue 
of The New Republic lists him as | 
their correspondent. He reports on | 
the convention of the CP-controlled 
United Electrical Workers Union 
| (CIO). Entitled: “Red-Baiters Bait- | 
el,” the text continues in the same 
vein. For the uninitiated, the “red- | 
baiters” in question are the forces 
of James Carey, secretary-treasurer 
of the national CIO, Harry Block and 
others in the UE, who have battled 
valiantly to rid their union of party- 
line control. Says De Caux joyfully:° 
“The plain fact was that the C1O’s 
third largest union .. . refused to 
be split on the ‘Red issue.’ The 
triumph of the Matles-Emqspak ma- 
chine, De Caux glorified as a rejee- 
| tion by the union of “war scares, Red 
| seares, Red-baiting, union disruption 
| in the name of phony anti-Red 
| drives, loyalty order,” and so on. 
| His story ends on the ominous note 
that the UE party-liners served notice 
on the “red-baiters” that they were 
calling on the membership to “drive | 
| them out of leadership and, if they | 
persist in their disruption, to drive 
| them out of the union.” That is hew | 
| the CP responds to opposition in 
| trade union ranks. It is appropriate 
| that the CPers who began the con- | 
| vention by vociferously clamoring 
| for “democracy” ended by saying 
to their growing opposition: “Keep 
quiet, or we'll throw you out.” If 
Philip Murray is in a suggestion- 
taking mood, we respectfully submit 
| that he follow-up his excellent move 
| in accepting De Caux’ “resignation” 
| by making available to The New 
Republic the services of Lee Press- 
|} man, CIO general counsel. That 
| magazine may need him to cover the 


,« 


| 





| coming fight in the UAW convention. | 
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It has often been asserted that the 
combination of two ingredients, discon- 
tent of the masses and a_ separatist 
tendency in Jewish life, provides ideal 
conditions for anti-Semitic fomentation. 

Anti-Semitie feeling in the United 
States today, to the extent that it is 
related to discontent, is perhaps at- 
tributable not so much to the economic 
factor as to the general lack of enthu- 
siasm on the part of Americans for our 
democracy and to the prevalent feeling 
of helplessness in getting ourselves out 
of the mire of international confusion. 

Recent studies describe anti-Semites 
as possessing restricted, narrow per- 
sonality, with strict conventional super- 
ego to which there is complete surrender. 
This is why anti-Semitism and intole- 
rance towards all so-called ‘“out-groups” 
go together. 

This scientific finding is 
tant as a basis for programming. The 
mental rigidity of the anti-Semite calls 
for an emancipated school program with 


very impor- 


a curriculum that will teach the inter- 
dependence of all peoples on earth; equal 
opportunities for participation of chil- 
dren of all groups, and the distinction 
between fact and propaganda. Our sup- 
port of inter-cultural education consti- 
tutes one of the most important founda- 
tion stones for democratic human rela- 
tions in America. 

Psychological findings among college 
students and other population groups, 
and findings revealed in studying anti- 
Semitic attitudes on a deeper layer 
through psychoanalysis, provide a basis 
for individual remedy. The individual’s 
realization of the wellsprings of his 
hatred is the best approach to cure it. 
If such realization does not cure, it at 
least tells the public that anti-Semitism 
is an emotional illness, and this con- 
clusion does not come from a self-plead- 
ing minority but from the recognized 
scientist. 

These are long-range measures, but 
the time is ripe for us to engage in ac- 
tivities other than emergency ones. If 
we confine ourselves to the latter we will 
be self-defeating. 


Immediate Application of 
Scientific Findings 


Tuere are, “however, some immediate 
applications of this new knowledge. Tests 
bring home sharply the fact that preju- 
diced people are not “converted” by our 
educational material and that at times 
there is even a boomerang effect. 

In our educational and public relations 
program, I believe reflection, science and 
even experience point definitely to cer- 
tain emphasis. The special group ap- 
proach, as contrasted to the mass appeal, 
requires further exploitation. This ap- 
proach has the advantage of calling into 
play the influence of the group leader 
and stimulating interaction among mem- 
bers of the special interest group. Or- 
ganized labor is a good _ illustration. 
Youth groups are another. 

Local activity, the “grass roots” ap- 
proach, should be very high in the 
hierarchy of our program, because it is 
the establishment of relationships on a 


day-to-day basis where one lives that ' 


ultimately counts. 

The self-interest or “threat” approach 
as motivation to help reduce or check 
anti-Semitism would seem logically to 
constitute a good rationale, but I wonder 














how effectively it operates. It will bear 
testing and a great deal more thinking 
through. 

If anti-Semitism is actually éondemned 
by leaders in various walks of life, the 
acting out of anti-Semitic attitudes, even 
though they be present, becomes just 
unfashionable is simple not done. It is 
very important to get the top industrial 
and business figures to assume leadership 
in their own groups and actively to con- 
demn group prejudice, The chain reac- 
tions that their conduct would generate 
through the process of imitation could 
have far-reaching effects. 

Our studies reveal that by the age of 
nine, patterns of prejudice are well 
established in children. We must there- 
fore try to eliminate objectionable mate- 
rial from church school text books, and 
it can be done. In the theological semi- 
naries, affirmative content on Jewish mat- 
ters must be substituted for the anti- 
Judaistic teachings that now prevail. 
The same problem needs attention with 
respect to Sunday school teachers. 


* * * 


Separatism vs. Integration 


Tue achievement of a balance _be- 
tween self-respecting distinctiveness and 
healthy integration is a major problem 
of American Jewish education and 
American Jewish community organiza- 
tion. Jewish cultura] nourishment forms 
a basis for a dignified inter-faith and 
inter-cultural relationship with others. 
Nevertheless, outmoded, unusable char- 
acteristics and customs, which frequently 
are not at all Jewish but are carried 
over from other cultures and climes 
through which the Jew has passed, need 
to be discarded in an evolutionary man- 
ner through the usual methods of immi- 
grant adjustment. 

We must look upon legislation as an 
affirmative device for modifying patterns 
of prejudice. As such, legislation be- 
comes identified with the process of com- 
munity education. 


Unless public opinion is organized 
prior to the introduction and passage 
of legislation, it either will fail of 
passage or, if it does pass, it will be 
ineffectual. 


Great harm flows from the initiation 
of badly timed, poorly prepared legis- 
lation or social action in the area 
of human rights. All such legislative 
effort should be carried on within the 
framework of a community education 
program and not as an isolated attack. 
Forcing or trying to force through a 
measure for which there is insufficient 


public acceptance may be actually 


detrimental. 

This problem of combatting anti- 
Semitism involves two major questions 
of strategy: Shall we deal] with the re- 
sults of anti-Semitism, that is, its overt 
expression, or shall we deal with the 
attitudes underlying anti-Semitic expres- 
sion? 

It is important to deal with anti- 
Semitism on whatever levels we can? 
on the surface educational level by such 
means as the “fashion” appeal; on a 
deeper level by whatever means possible 
based upon understanding of the true 
mechanisms of group hatred; and on the 
action level of curbing the end results 
of anti-Semitism. 

Making people unreceptive or un- 
responsive to anti-Semitic incitement is 
the least that we must aim at, even if 
we do not make the desired dents in basic 
attitudes. It must be our aim, over a 
period of years, through well-planned 
action based on scientific study integrat- 
ed into our strategy, to effect a gradual 
modification of the culture in which 
anti-Semitism breeds. We must resolute- 
ly put aside all considerations save those 
that will bring us to our goal. 





Dr. Slawson, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Jewish VCom- 
mittee, presented this analysis of 
the problem of anti-Semitism in the 
United States to a recent session of 
the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council. 
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Sandburg chants well is the an- 

cient tale of the locomotive en- 
gineer who tells about a trip of his on 
the rails. There he was, coming down 
the track at.sixty miles an hour when 
he saw another train travelling towards 
him on the same track at sixty miles 
an hour. “What did I do? Well, I 
thought to myself: ‘What a hell of a way 
to run a railroad.’” The coal industry 
ealis for some alterations in the tale, 
but the concluding epithet is usually the 
same. So widespread has become the 
consternation of both observers and in- 


QO bit of Americana that Carl 


_ dustrial participants that a mythology 


of fatalistic skepticism, the good-humor 
of desperation, has evolved. 


In his excellent volume on Men and 
Coal, veteran pit-watcher McAlister 
Coleman has recounted the information 
imparted te him in earlier days by a 
disgusted coal operator: “Sonny, the 
only way a feller can make money in 
this coal business is when folks is fix- 
ing to fight each other.” Comments 
Coleman: “The operator was thinking 
not only of national wars but also of 
internecine wars between coal labor and 
management, with the consumers as 
the innocent victims. He was thinking 
of that feverish rush to pile up reserves 
just before a threatened strike—re- 
serves with constantly increasing value 
throughout the duration—and the same 
feverish rush at the strike’s conclusion 
to fill the empty bins.” Other observers 
quote the sad reflection of an unknown 
sage: “You can make anything out of 
cozl except money.” 


The human problem in coal, while 
frequently described, is still inadequately 
understood. Stephen Raushenbush has 
recently described a central phase. “The 
minute prices soften, the pressure on 
labor costs hardens. This means pres- 
sure both on wages and on the number 
of jobs. More machines are brought in 
to push more men out of work. In 1936, 
there were 482,500 men available for 
work in. coal mining; in 1945 there were 
only 363,000, although output was much 
larger. Even if productivity per man- 
hour increases only at the slow rate of 
the past ten years, 35,000 men will be 
forced out of the industry within a 
decade. In all likelihood, it will in- 
crease much faster.” He notes further 
that increased efficiency elsewhere takes 
jobs from’ miners: “Every time the 
electric utilities, for example, improve 
thei- efficiency in the burning of coal 
by one ounce a. kilowatt hour, they cut 
off 2,500 miners. .. . Even coal-hauling 
roads like the Pennsylvania ate replac- 
ing their coal-burning locomotives with 
diesels.” 


Every strike in the industry increases 
the numbers of substitute fuel users, 
and once alternative machinery is in- 
stalled coal has probably permanently 
lost customers. On the other hand, 
coal unionists declare that without 
strikes, mining existence increases in 
its precariousness with a dismal present 
and a still more frightening future. A 
glance at the statistical down-hill 
“progress” of coal as a commodity dem- 
onstrates the inability of the industry 
to drop consumers, regardless of the 
causes. And, it must be remembered, 
the “causes”—rather than serve as in- 
Spiration solely for lament—are the 
focal points for analysis of the overall 
coal muddle. In part, they reflect cha- 
otic conditions in the industry itself; in 
a larger sense they symptomize the dil- 
emma of contemporary American so- 
eietal structures in general: in part, the 
Telations between a “sick” industry (in 
Present social context), labor, govern- 
Ment and that nebulous intangible, the 
“public welfare.” 
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_ Achilles-Heel of 
American Industry 


By Julien Steinberg 


- Staff Labor Analyst of The New Leader 


The Plight of Coal 


. 


Tue recent encyclopedic survey by the 
Twentieth Century Fund of America’s 
Needs and Resources stated that in 
1899 about 89 per cent of all energy was 
furnished by anthracite and bituminous 
coal. By 1938, coal as an energy source 
had dropped to 49 per cent. “With the 
onset of war in 1939, the percentage 
again ascended. There is little likeli- 
hood, however, that the higher level will 
continue now that the war is over. The 
remaining fuels—oil and gas—have 
shown striking increases in their con- 
tribution to our energy supply.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
conclude from this trend of coal usage 
—a mistake that all coal authorities, 
including the above sources, do not 
make—that coal is slated for a rapid 
exit from the current or future economic 
scene. Estimates of coal deposits avail- 
able for mining—in time statistics— 
range from 1,000 to 2,500 years. Pe- 
troleum, on the basis of present know!l- 
edge, if extracted at 1940 rates, would 
prove sufficient for only thirty years. 
At the 1943 rate of use, oil would suffice 
for half a century. But production sta- 
tistics indicate that gas and oil reserves 
are forthcoming at declining rates—in 
terms of production. If persistent, sup- 
plies will suffer and costs will mount. 
These are factors that call for consider- 
ation even before a time of exhaustion 
is reached. Industrial atomic production 
for the time being remains no more than 
a promise. 

Yet coal production, with all of its 
consequent influences on all of its de- 
pendent human and industrial phases, 
remains chaotic. Irresponsibility is the 
keynote of this industry, a factor in- 
herent in its production, transportation 
and consumption. Veritably, the coal in- 
dustry, as the pillar of all American in- 
dustry, is the Achilles-heel in American 
production, and in these troubled times 
perhaps of military safety. 

What then are the specific problems, 
and, most important, what is to be done? 
To probe these problems more fully, 
Fortune recently presented a series of 
articles on coal. Fortune notes the prob- 
ability of our increasing dependency on 
coal as oil reserves dwindle, and the cost 
of new discoveries increases. “Even the 
huge petroleum companies are now 
turning their attention to our all but 
inexhaustable bituminous deposits, and 
the way they may be transmuted into 
gas or oil. . . Yet when anyone turns 
to coal and the industrial and technical 
conditions that surround it, he finds, in- 
stead of strength, the weakest spot in 
our industrial armor. Coal is a laggard 
—economically, socially and technically.” 

Part of the difficulties of coal come 
from the backwardness of research tech- 
niques in the industry—when they are 
utilized at all. Research authority Frank 
A. Howard has referred to the “scatter- 
ing of fuel engineers in the coal indus- 
try,” and has pointed to the 6,000 little 
units in the industry which “has made 
a terribly difficult pattern on which to 
develop a modern industrial research 
program.” The “scattering” of fuel en- 
gineers certainly does not indicate in- 
tense research activity in new directions. 
Yet, Fortune states accurately that 
these problems are “only its symptoms 
of distress.” In overall terms, “no more 
than $3,000,000,000 is invested in coal 
companies in the USA. It is upon this 
relatively tiny pile of dollars that the 
whole pyramid of America’s industrial 
economy uneasily and uncertainly rests. 
Something new must be added.” This is 
so, for “coal is like agriculture in that 
it is not niggardly with what it pro- 
duces, but does its day’s work with such 
backward efficiency that it cannot feed 


its own self well; it is like housing, 

which permits almost no one to die of 

exposure, but has yet to write a positive 

record that is appropriate to a twen- 

tieth century now half gone by and lost.” 
* > e 


The New “Fuel Revolution” 


However, Fortune believes that a 
new day may be at hand. “A major 
technological revolution is soon to be 
born.” This is the much awaited and 
touted “fuel revolution.” Fortune in a 
mood of exhuberance, evolving as much 
from a desperation at the plight of the 
coal industry as from the new promise, 
asserts: “Coal-by-the-lump, with all its 
miseries, now stands on the verge of a 
great conversion for use as gas and oil: 


an event as important to consumers as - 


the first electric generator, or the first 
Model T.” The implications of this de- 
velopment may mean the “end of coal 
mining as we know it”, and the “absorb- 
tion of one industry by another.” All 
this is potentially possible as the result 
of the+‘economically practicable con- 
version of coal from solid into fuel.” 
The basic problem is that of eliminat- 
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ing the entire coal-by-the-lump system, 
the arduous, inefficient wrenching of coal 
in a series of operations from the earth. 
No complete mining machine has yet 
been successful that entirely combines 
the present unending parade of opera- 
tions. Yet, in spite of the fact thai a 
number of machines, such as the one de- 
signed by Karl Konnerth of US Steel’s 
Frick Coke Co., stand on the threshold 
of success, the complete development of 
such machines would not solve the basic 
problem. 

The more significant approach lies in 
gasification. “The one imperative of 
the fuel revolution is that coal must be 
gasified—whether below ground or 
above.” Gas in the only thing that will 
flame. “Coal gasifies in the fireplace 
grate.” The cost of transporting gas 
by pipe has been declining; coal-trans- 
portation rail costs have been increas- 
ing. The gasification revolution in ad- 
dition, Fortune holds, would not ruin 
coal.” The stubborn fact remains that in 
areas in which the new hydroelectric- 
power capacity is created, the demand 
for coal for steam power increases also, 
anywhere from 50 to 500 percent.” This 
in spite of the fact that it was the coal 
men who helped block projects for 
power from the St. Lawrence River. 
And so with the new “fuel revolution”, 
when “the new brains of the petroleum 
industry and of chemical engineers 
generally, are at last thoroughly geared 
into technology and economics of coal, 
the results are likely to gratify the US 
public more than anything else has done 
in a long, dreary while.” 


Comments Fortune: “As compared 


‘ with the old world of coal quarrying 


and lump carrying, the spewing of ashes 
and the drenching of soot, the hard, 
hazardous work for profits grabbed be- 
for. they vanish, there is a new world— 
a world of sense, conservation, rationale, 
vf scientific order and economic integra- 
tion. At present, the US is waiting for 
this new world to be born.” 

But even to by-pass self-admitted 
technical barriers yet to be hurdled, 
thére is more involved. It is necessary 
to consider whether this “revolution” 
can merely be fitted into present eco- 
nomic structures. This is not to sustain 
John L. Lewis’ pathetic and anachronis- 
tic windmill-war with diesels and other 
new mechanization. But mechaniza- 
tion involves, for shorter or longer 
periods, sizable industrial displacement 
and unemployment. Masses of industrial 
workers can not be heaped on a “free” 
market with the hope that they will fit 
into new grooves that will appear. Even 
when mechanization creates new em- 
ployment it is usually different em- 
ployment, and there is no guarantee, or 
even probability of immediate and in- 


- dividual transfer of training. To benefit 


society in overall terms, and not act as 
the inevitable specter, mechanization in 
advanced forms must be societally man- 
ipulated and not just allowed to happen, 
accompanied by pious hopes for the na- 
tional well-being. Freedom and indus- 
trial progress. call for responsibility, 
not for unfettered irresponsibility in 
the name of freedom. This responsibility 
must be assumed, not only by labor 
and management, but also by govern- 
ment. 


- . * 


The Secial Problem of Coal 


Tu E present plight of the coal miners, 
to revert to the area of the human prob- 
lems of coal, is considerably more than 
merely a matter of wages and allied 
matters. In its broadest sense, it evolves 
restricted, stunted and compartmental- 
ized ways of life. In a probing and in- 
eisive article in the August issue of 
Modern Review, George Saxon, a poli- 
tical economist who has worked as a 
coal-loader for some years, writes of 
this world of the coal miner: “The spe- 
cific quality of the problem of coal—as 
industry and as life—can be judged, 
however, only by the effect which it has 
on the individual miner and the society 
in which he lives. The wretched sties 
which make up a coal camp, and the 
blighted half million who inhabit them, 
are the true problem of eoal—which is 
a social problem of the greatest possible 
scope, not at all a problem of the me- 
chanics of production. Any proposed 
solution of the problem of coal which 
does not begin with the primacy of the 
miner is doomed to failure.” 

It is to be hoped that the “fuel revo- 
lutionists” will not make—or be per- 
mitted to make—the parochial, one-sided 
and tragic error of ignoring the contem- 
porary and future social problems of 
coal, and of society as a whole, and to 
succeed by shortsightedness in merely. 
deepening the current problem with 
others more difficult to solve. The poli- 
tical problem that may arise from a 
run-away mechanization, with eonse- 
quent societal measures of repression 
that may arise to force stability, is too 
obvious in its threat to need to be de- 
tailed. 


- STALIN’S 1939 DEMANDS — 


The French diplomat General | 
| Doumenc has revealed, in the peri- | 
odical Carrfour, that the negotiations | 
| in August, 1939, between French, 
British and Russian diplomats, broke | 
|down because Stalin demanded too 
| high a price for alliance against 
| Nazi Germany. Stalin wanted the 
right to send the Red Army into | 
| Galicia, Vilna, Rumania, Estonia, | 
| Latvia and Lithuania. While Paris | 
and London were discussing these 
| demands, Stalin completed negotia- 
|tions with Hitler and signed the pact. 
| Thus Doumenc confirms the revela- | 
| tions first made by The New Leader. | 
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Soviet Slave Labor 
A Bogy? 


By Norman Thomas 


Prominent Socialist leader, author of Is Conscience a Crime?; Human Exploitation; 
We Have a Future; and a number of other works. 


ITH great interest I read in 
W tx September issue of Soviet 

Russia Today an article entitled 
“The Bogy of Soviet Slave Labor.” Now, 
if anyone could prove that slave labor 
in the Sovet Union is only a bogy, I 
should be a happier man. I should face 
with less concern for the future of the 
world the growth of Communist power 
if I could be persuaded that it was not 
responsible for the deliberate re-insti- 
tution of forced labor or slavery on a 
scale far greater than that practiced 
in Hitler’s Germany—at least in peace 
times. The horror of this re-institution 
of slavery is if possible the greater be- 
cause it is the work of men who profess 
to be the only correct interpreters of 
Marxism which taught that even capi- 
talism had abolished the institution of 
chattel slavery. The danger of forced 
labor in the Soviet Union is the greater 
because it is contagious. It is spreading 
to the satellite states, and Communists 
who defend and condone it in other 
parts of the world can be expected to 
practice it if they get power. 

Before we see what evidence Soviet 
Russia Today offers that slave labor is 
a bogy, let us summarize the charges 
concerning such labor. It is alleged 
with documentary proof and without 
denial by the Soviet Government that 
it uses an undetermined number of 
millions of prisoners, recruited from 
among its own citizens and prisoners 
of war and opponents of Communism in 
satellite states, in forced labor under 
conditions similar to those in Hitler’s 
camps. 

This is not convict labor in the usual 
sense of the word, because the greater 
number of victims have not been con- 
victed of any crime. These slaves are 
recruited and managed by the most 
efficient and ruthless secret police in 
the world, and today they are delib- 
erately used as part of the economic 
apparatus in certain rough industries 
where the low costs of such labor make 
it advantageous to use it under merci- 
less compulsions despite its relative 
inefficiency. It is further charged that 
besides actual forced labor in work and 
concentration camps, other millions of 
persons, men and women, are removed 
from their homes and forced to live in 
areas which the government wishes to 
colonize under conditions not much bet- 
ter than the prisoners in some of the 
camps. There is a growing body of 
literature on this subject which is ad- 
mirably summarized and presented in 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, by David 
J. Dallin and Boris I. Nicolaevsky (Yale 
University Press). It is against this 
bool: in particular that the article which 
I ar: examining was written. 

The author of the article is Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Professor Emeritus of 
Sociology at New York University, and 
a man of some standing among che 
liberals, who, I believe, has always de- 
nied that he is a fellow-traveler. And 
what evidence does Prof. Fairchild offer 
in support of his good news that slavery 
is a bogy? Precisely nothing. He is 
honest enough to admit that he was 
not allowed to see any Russian prisons 
or prison camps. He tells us that “no- 
body knows” the extent of “correc- 
tional labor”’—observe his use of a 
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question-begging substitute for the word 
“slavery”—because “the Soviet authori- 
ties do not tell us and there is no other 
way of finding out.” Prof. Fairchild 
makes this statement as a preliminary 
to discrediting the estimates of the ex- 
tent of this “eorrectional labor.” Ap- 
parently he does not realize that his ad- 
mission is terribly damaging to the 
Soviet Government. All of the civilized 
countries give numbers of their pris- 
oners, and the extent and kinds of 


convict labor they permit. 


* 1 * 
e 


Since Prof. Fairchild has no facts, 
he can only seek to discredit the charges 
that other men present. He does this 
by several familiar and completely un- 
scientific devices. Thus, he argues that 
convict labor is legitimate. He then 
insists without any proof whatever that 
all forced laborers in Russia are prop- 
erly convicted prisoners. Even “political 
prisoners,” who are much more numer- 


suggestion is that Soviet crimes are 
somehow excused because similar crimes 
are also practiced in Georgia and other 
‘American states. Decent Americans have 
bitterly condemned these crimes at 


* home, but it is legitimate to point out 


that even in Bilbo’s state prisoners have 
some sort of public trial, are convicted 
on the charge of violating a definite 
law, and are not the victims of the 
secret police. 

The horrible conditions under which 
most of the slaves work for the state 
are extenuated by this “liberal,” this 
sociologist who supposedly knows some- 
thing about the inevitable consequences 
of giving men absolute power over 
slaves. He deliberately understates the 
body of evidence that Dallin offers about 
conditions in the eamps. He attacks 
by inuendo the veracity of men and 
women, one or two of whom I happen 
to know, and for whom I have un- 
bounded respect. He is caustic about 
Dallin’s appeal to the evidence of the 
Poles, which the reader can find de- 
tailed in such books as The Dark Side 
of the Moon. Says our “liberal” pro- 
fessor concerning Dallin’s reference to 
the Poles: “A considerable portion of 
camps he is describing are prisoners of 
war camps; it is obviously confusing 
the issue to throw these into the same 
general category, and give them the 
same treatment, as penal camps for 
Russian convicts.” 


To which the answer is: first, that 
most of these Poles were not in any 
legitimate sense prisoners of war. They 
were civilians deported when Stalin and 
Hitler were allies. In so far as Polish 
and other prisoners of war were and 
are used in Russia, it is in violation of 
every legal and humanitarian conven- 
tion concerning the treatment of pris- 
oners of war. An American officer, 
during the war, taxed a Russian general 
with the Russian treatment of the 
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ous “than in the United States” *(sic), 
deserve their fate. “The reasons for 
this are obvious and cannot be dis- 
cussed in this article,” says he, and 
then he goes on to give the usual excuse 
of “the aftermath of a difficult and 
costly revolution” and “a series of mili- 
tary attacks by outside powers.” (The 
war, Dr. Fairchild, has been over for 
more than two years, and postwar 
aggressions have been the work of the 
Soviet Union—out of them it has got 
some of its slaves. Moreover, Dr. Fair- 
child, I seem to remember hearing you 
once argue on the public platform that 
the Russians so loved not only their 
country but their Government, that un- 
like other nations they had no Quis- 
lings or traitors. Which position on 
that issue do you take, Dr. Fairchild, 
or do you shift sides to suit your imme- 
diate convenience in argument?) 

Early in his article Prof. Fairchild 
resorts to the old trick of quoting 
damning statements concerning changing 
conditions in some American states. The 


Poles, the allies, supposedly, of the 
Russians. Said the General: “Why 
should they complain? We treat them 
no worse than we treat Russians -vho 
have to do the same sort of work under 
the same conditions.” 

Concerning camp conditions, our “lib- 
eral” comforts himself and his readers 
with sueh reflections as these: “The life 
of a prisoner is seldom easy. And in 
the case of the Soviet Union, especially 
during the past seven or eight years, 
there are particular reasons why ex- 
istence in penal institutions should not 
be a bed of roses. . . . It could hardly 
be expected that prisoners, whether 
domestic criminals or foreign captives, 
would fare any better than the working 
populace or the soldiers in the army.” 
That, Dr. Fairchild, comes close to say- 
ing that not only during the war but 
before and after all Russia is a kind 
of prison, so that concentration camps 
aren’t much worse than relative free- 
dom. Is that the picture Communists 
want us to have of their holy land? 





The Indefinite Article 


Dr. FAIRCHILD’S crowning argu. 
ment is that he saw and liked Bolshevo, 


a city peopled by convicted criminalg| 


who are given a chance under excellent 
conditions to make good. This, he argued, 
is probably typical of Russian camps, 
A dramatic experience of my own en. 
ables me to state the precise opposite, 
I, also, in 1937, was favorably impressed 
by Bolshevo, to which political prisoners 
were not sent. It was, as my guide 
cheerfully admitted, in a class by itself, 
Shortly after leaving that pleasant spot, 
we passed as miserable a looking lot of 
men as I’ve ever seen—except that they 
did not wear chains—who were working 
on some project under armed guard, 
With difficulty, I had the autcmobile 
slowed or halted. But not for long, 
My guide’s comment was: “You see, 
they have only one soldier to guard 
them.” It is true, only one was in evi- 
dence, but I had earlier passed the 
outside of a concentration camp where 
plenty more force was visible, even from 
a moving vehicle. 

So completely are all Russians under 
the control of the police state, so ter- 
rible are the wilds into which prisoners 
would have to escape from many of 
the camps, that a comparatively few 
ruthless guards can control a great many 
prisoners. And that, by the way, is the 
answer to Dr. Fairchild’s attempt to 
discredit high estimates of slave pris- 
oners, on the ground that there would 
not be enough ‘soldiers and police t 
watch them if there were so many. 

It is to discrediting high estimates of 
slaves or, as Dr. Fairchild calls them, 
“convicted criminals,” that he devotes 
most of his attention. Again he has no 
figufes of his own. His argument im- 
plies that we need not worry about 
slavery if Dallin’s estimate is too high. 
Liberals, it would appear, should be 
concerned only about the quantity and 
not about the quality of slavery wher- 
ever it exists. Our particular liberal 
calmly ignores all the evidence that the 
slave population includes not only Rus 
sians in the proper sense of the word, 
not only prisoners of war, including 
hundreds of thousands of Japanesé 
taken by the Russians after the war 
was over, not only Russian soldiers 
guilty ‘Of the crime of having surren- 
dered to. Germans, but also hundreds 
of thousands of the Baltic peoples and 
of the five autonomous republics dit 
solved by Moscow, together with Ger 
mans from occupied territories, and 
Hungarians, Bulgarians, Rumanians and 
Yugoslavs snatched from the satellite 
states. Yes, and among the tragic popu- 
lation were and are numerous Jews, 
Zionists and Socialists, most of them 
originally very sympathetic to the Soviet 
Union. In Dallin’s book, Dr. Julius 
Margolin tells his tale, which Professor 
Fairchild dismisses, along with all simi- 
lar evidence, by saying: “The stories 
told by these individuals certainly de 
picted very harrowing conditions. How 
much are they worth as factual, scien 
tific, objective testimony?” (And that 
Dr. Fairchild, was a question I used 
to hear asked by apologists for the 
Nazis.) 


* * ~ 


I LAID DOWN this article with the 
thought that if this is the best defensé 
that can be made by partisans of thé 
Soviet Union, its guilt must be obvious 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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one,” according to Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. 

Congressman Carrol Kearns, (R., Pa.) 
now thinks the song really applies to 
him. For his lot, as chairman of a Con- 
gressional sub-committee investigating 
labor problems, which looked so rosy in 
July, has turned a murky grey by 
September. 

The Hollywood investigation, with 
which he opened up his tour in August, 
seemed so promising a place from which 
to begin. First of all, Hollywood is a 
natural for nationwide publicity. Sec- 
ondly, the long, involved and bitter labor 
dispute in the motion picture studios 
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Representative Kearns was confident 
that he could straighten out the mess, 
It would be a boon to labor, to manage- 
ment and to the country as a whole, 
that he knew. And if, perchance, there 
should result a mounting accolade of 
praise in his honor, the Honorable 
Representative from Pennsylvania would 


Off ‘be the last to run away from it. Quietly 
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and modestly, he would inform the 
press that he had only done his duty. 
‘The reporters would eat that up. The 


a new-found champion of the people. 
Meantime, of- course, 1948 would be an 
eventful year ... in politics. 


Where other congressional sub-com- 
mittees merely investigated, and then 
passed the buck on to others, Congress- 
ma:. Kearn was deeply imbued with the 
spirit of wanting to get things ‘done. 
He would, therefore, combine in his 
person, not only the duties of prober, 
par excellence, but also those of judge, 
mediator, arbitrator, and _ conciliator. 
While others talked, he would act. 


Our modern Poo-bah knew that there 
were four main groups involved in the 
Hollywood labor picture: the producers, 
the IATSE unions, the carpenters, and 
the painters, with their numerous affili- 
ates. Mr. Kearns knew, from testimony 
already at hand, that there-was a close 
tie-in between the Hollywood Painters 
Union, presided over by Herbert Sorrell, 
and the Communist Party. But this 
committee, he felt, had nothing to do 
with the issue of Communism. That 
was the job of the Un-American Activi- 
‘tie. Committee. : 


- To everyone out here who has ever 
looked into the matter, the nub of the 
Hollywood labor conflict is, and has been 
for a period of years, Communist infil- 
tration and Communist tactics to win 
tontrol of the motion picture unions «.nd 
talent guilds. No basic solution to the 
over-all problem could ever be achieved 
without coming to grips with the issue 
of Communism in Hollywood. But Rep. 
Kearns thought otherwise. 


Mi arrrace, as all of us know, is 
Mor. than sex. But you can’t very well 
understand marriage by leaving sex out 
of it. Yet, this, in a sense, was to be 
Congressman Carroll Kearns’ approach 
to the Hollywood labor conflict. 

By virtue of this decision on his part, 
he placed a protective shield over the 
Communists out here—and I need -0t 
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publie would thrill to the thought of 


«? Kearns Investigates Hollywood 


labor the point that the Communists 
made the most of it. Day after day, 
the pro-Communists took the stand to 
recite their tales of woe and tribulation, 
attacking the IATSE, the producers, 
and anyone and everyone else they 
wished to take a crack at. Other wit- 
nesses, too, with their particular pet 
peeves or axes to grind, basked in the 
glare of the publicity which they were 
getting. Great masses of hear-say evi- 
dence, private opinions and sheer gossip 
went into the record as the hearings 
rolled on, day after day. 

The failure of Kearns and his advisors 
to make a preliminary sifting of wit- 
nesses and their testimony as to their 
background and reliability became the 
subject of widespread comment. Per- 
sonally, I came to the conclusion that 
Kearns had decided that if he let every- 
body talk, and talk long enough, the 
truth was bound to come out. 

I said that Kearns let everyone talk. 
He did—that is, everyone but the repre- 


sentative heads of the IATSE. They 
were given a hearing, but only at the 
tail end of three weeks of testimony, 
and even so, with limited time. By then 
the press and radio, and the public, too, 
were fed up with Kearns’ investigation. 


Almost immediately upon his arrival 
in Los Angeles, Representative and Mis. 
Kearns were taken in tow by the top 
motion picture producers. It was, after 
all, their industry that was under 

. scrutiny. So they put their best foot 
fcrward and gave the Congressman from 
Pennsylvania an opportunity to relax a 
bit from his arduous duties. Entertain- 
ment, a la Hollywood, had become a fine 
art in motion picture circles long before 
Howard Hughes appeared on the scene. 

A chauffeured limousine was put at 
the disposal of Representative Kearns 
and his family—which cost the studios 
about $1,500. Then there were swank 
parties, plus interesting and restful side 
trips, such as one to the race track at 
Del Mar. 

Kearns discovered that the producers 
were really a swell bunch of Joes. And 
since he had broken bread with them, 
he couldn’t very well let a lot of nasty 
cracks be made about them by witnesses, 
could he? 

The dilemma of Congressman Kearns 
which had begun by his shielding of the 
Communists was now enlarged to twice 
its original scope. 

Brickbats could only be let fly at 
Hutcheson and his carpenters, and at 
the IATSE. 


* * * 


Bor Big Bill Hutcheson is no fool— 
and no Communist, either, for that mat- 
ter, even though he had played along 
with them for the past two or three 
years in Hollywood. Big Bill-is, and has 
been for a long time, the Labor Chair- 
man of the Republican Party. Kearns, 
too, is a Republican, and rumor has it 


that he had been told in Washington 
before the investigation began that he 
must not permit too much adverse criti- 
cism to be thrown at Hutcheson. How 


far he heeded this injunction at the” 


opening of his investigation is open to 
conjecture. But later on, as the evi- 
dence mounted to show the role that 
Hutcheson had played in the Hollywood 
labor conflict (and that if he would 
withdraw his financial and organiza- 
tional assistance from the Conference 
of Studio Unions—the spearhead of 
the Sorrell-pro-Communist organization 
—the strike would be terminated almost 
at once), Kearns got word from Joe 
Martin, so the story goes, to “lay off 
Hutch!” 


By this time, there was only one or- 
ganization left to hang the blame on— 
the IATSE! 

But the testimony of President Richard 
Walsh, of International Representative 
Roy Brewer, of Attorneys ° Matthew 
Levy and Michael Luddy, as well as 
other responsible officers and members 
of the 1A—replete with dates, facts and 
records—began to make it look more 
anc more as though the IA was the one 
organization which had yielded time 
after time to the pressure of the others 
in order to keep labor peace in Holly- 
wood. Furthermore, Roy Brewer, ~e- 
fusing to accept Kearns’ ruling that 
Communism had nothing to do with the 
ease, brought it in anyway, and docu- 
mented his statements. 

By this time, Kearns decided he had 
a bul] by the tail. His dilemma was 
now full-blown. The plaudits and ac- 
claim had grown to a whisper, while the 
criticism had grown louder and louder. 


Hollywood climate wasn’t so good after 
all—Congressman Kearns hastily called 
off his investigation, packed his bags, 
returned the limousine with many 
thanks, and headed for Chicago—a 
sadder, if not a wiser man. 
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From DP’s to EVW's 


By F. W. Pick 


Britain and a number of continental nations are admitting hundreds 
of thousands of Displaced Persons as Volunteer Workers. These per- 
sons are not accorded permanent residence or given citizenship. Their 
being given work and temporary residence, however, has two definite 
advantages. They are decently cared for until some permanent solution 
of their problem is offered, and they are enabled to make a contribution 
to the problem of increasing Europe’s agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. Since the Communists are making a vigorous attack on the 
motives which animate the sponsors of this plan and upon the condi- 
tions under which the Volunteer Workers are forced to live, the follow- 
ing eye-witness report on the plan as it is operated in England will be 


of interest to American readers. 


Dr. Pick informs up that in the schools for the Esthonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians and Ukrainians-in England there is need for books in those 
languages, and for textbooks to be used in teaching them English. He 
appeals for American aid in obtaining such literature. If anyone can 
help, the author can be addressed at Stanford Hall, The Cooperative 
College, Loughborough, England, where he is Lecturer in Government 
and International Relations. He is also author of The Baltic Nations. 


camps opened in various parts of 


1 HAVE visited some of the holding 
Britain for the Displaced Persons 


“ who have volunteered for work in Eng- 


land.. The British Government is ad- 
mitting 100,000 workers from among the 
Baltic and Ukrainian nationals in the 
British zone of Germany. This is just 
over cne-third of the workers who are 
desperately needed in addition to the 
gainfully employed men and women as 
of December 1946. Without them there 
would be no hope for the fulfillment of 
the British economic plan for increased 
production. Thus, with these Displaced 
Persons stands, in a very real sense, 
the hope of British prosperity. The 
response of the Displaced Persons has 
been enthusiastic: they are clamoring 
for admission to Britain where they are 
paid the same wages as the British 
worker. 

Former air-force camps, empty for 
the last two years, have sprung to life 
once more. Having been screened in 
Germany the Displaced Persons are sent 
to England and there transferred to 
these big holding camps. The DP of 


yestercay has become an EVW—a Euro- 
pean Voluntary Worker. He is given 
clothing coupons, ration books and, where 
necessary, issued reconditioned clothing. 
I have seen it done: he is treated like 
every British civilian, has the same al- 
lowances in food and clothing and the 
freedom granted to every foreigner (i.e. 
he is given an Identity Certificate, a kind 
of miniature passport, where his address 
and his job, when he has one, will be 
entered). He receives 5 shillings on board 
ship, another 15 sh. on arrival, and 5 sh. 
every Monday morning while he lives at 
the camp waiting for final settlement in 
work. 

The camps are run by the National 
Service Hostels Corporation, a war-time 
organization. The EVW’s are employed 
as cooks and administrators, with very 
little British guidance, to keep the bal- 
ance between all four nationalities. Com- 
pared with the misery of German camps 
these holding camps are the ante-room 
to paradise. 

The Trade Unions have agreed to ac- 
cept these men and women—even Com- 
munist Horner, leader of the Minework- 
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ers’ Union, had to accept them. In addi- 
tion, the workers in each workshop are 
asked if they agree to the admission of 
Balts. Thus far, they all have done so. 
Most girls go into. textiles, most men into 
agriculture, metal work and the building 
industry. All Ukrainians, I think, are 
peasants. 

More difficult than work is housing. 
On the land there are some hostels, 
formerly lived in by Land Army Girls, 
now re-opened for groups of Balts or 
Ukrainians. There are also individual 


farmers who house some of them. But ° 


in industry the housing difficulty is seri- 
ous indeed. And while this ‘is being 
smoothed out, the EVW’s must wait 
their turn in the holding camps. But the 
real worry of EVW’s is the difficulty of 
keeping families together. It is on this 
aspect that the Welfare Officers of the 
Ministry of Labor are concentrating 
their efforts. 

Behind it all, of course, stands the un- 
speakable tragedy of the Russian occu- 
pation of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
the prewar eastern part of Poland. On 
this I have heard new details which can 
hardly be printed. Murder, indeed, stalks 
the lard. Deportation and torture are 
rife. Let those of us who live in the free 
world do what we can for the refugees 
from that slave world. The men and 
women whom we can save, we must save. 
What Britain is doing in helping them 
(and in accepting their help in Britain’s 
production drive) others can do. Let us 
all, in all free lands, compete in this 


truly peace-making and peace-promoting 
work. 
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EIRUT, Lebanon. — Syria and 
Lebanon are two countries for 
which the fine promises of the 
Atlantic Charter really came true. War 
released them from the old French 
mandate. And, in one of the early UN 
successes, the last French and British 
troops left more than a year ago. 
They’re independent. 

No one should be naive enough to 
think that that means the big powers 
have suddenly lost interest in the Medi- 
terranean coastline between Palestine 
and Turkey. The way influence will be 
divided among those powers is being 
worked out right now. 

France is out. Many Lebanese still 
speak French. French teachers and 
priests are still on the job here. If the 
popular thing is to speak openly against 
the French, there are still strongly pro- 
French influences. But interest in learn- 
ing French is dwindling, and the great 
desire is now to learn English. French 
empire in these parts is finished. 

As at many other points in the world, 
the powers sucked into the vacuum left 
by the French are the Anglo-Saxon and 
Soviet. 

The Arabs are anti-British. Lebanese 
and Syrians are strongly opposed to 
British policy in Palestine and Egypt. 
Still, the general impression persists 
that the British are relying on the 
Americans in this corner. 

A superficial look makes one think 
that Lebanon has become a colony of 
the United States. More new American 
cars course the streets of this city than 
any metropolis of Europe. The shops 
are also better stocked with Amer- 
ican goods than any place in Europe 
other than an Army,PX; you can buy 
refrigerators and deep-freeze units, 
right on down to Kolynos and Gillette 
blades. Scores of bare-footed urchins 
hawk Lifesavers and various brands of 
American gum. The explanation given 
for this American commercialization is 
that Lebanon today is reaping the 
credits distributed by the United States 


in this area during the war, 
. » * 


A MUCH MORE significant sign of 
American empire is the increasing num- 
ber of American engineers that are 
arriving to put in the world’s biggest 
oil pipeline for Trans-Arabian Pipe 
Line Co., the “Tapline” linking the rich 
Arab wells with the old Phoenician 
port of Sidon. 

This project is a big event for the 
Arabs. There are numerous unem- 
ployed, partly because of the very com- 
petition of American products, and at 
this early stage over 10,000 have al- 
ready applied for jobs with the Tapline, 
although only 110 have so far been 
employed. The Lebanese Government 
officials have been pressing the Tapline 
to employ a high proportion of local 
workmen and to pay them prevaili® 
rates which will not pull employees 
away from local industries. 

Recently, part of the Damascus press 
has started to campaign against the 
Tapline, on the grounds that it has vio- 
lated agreements about employing un- 
skilled wrokers and about wage rates, 
and opposition is predicted when the 
Syrian parliament shortly takes up the 
ratification of the convention with the 
Taplne. However, there is a_ wide, 
friendly feeling that this American 
capital is going to mean jobs and a 
healthy boost for a stagnating inflated 
economy. 


REPORT from LEBANON 


By Robert Root 


The Soviet Union, of course, has its 
legations and Communist parties scat- 
tered through the Near East. There is 
talk of the effectiveness of the Russians 
in speaking to the Arabs. The chief 
labor leader in Beirut and many of the 
second echelon leaders are Communists. 
A tig landowner recently said that 
Communists have won converts in every 
rur»! village of Lebanon. Common re- 
port says that Communist activity 
throughout the Near East is directed 
from here. At any rate, Communism 
is stronger in Lebanon than in the rest 


of the Near East. 
* * 7 


Ons striking thing is that the Leba- 
nese and Syrians do not think of the 
drive to line their nations up with one 


_or another power system as imminent 


or pressing. Of course, the pressure of 
empire is more acute at other points in 
the Arab world. 

Palestine is uppermost in these Arab 
minds in a way that is not grasped 
when their statements are printed in 
far-off American newspapers. Palestine 
is the only issue on which the present 
Lebanese Government has taken a stand, 
and it appears to be the only issue that 





Discrimination in American Education 








Empire Vacuum in the Near East 


Roving Foreign Correspondent of The New Leader 


excites the ordinary citizen. So the 
people in Syria and Lebanon feel a 
little outside the center. The focus is 
at Jerusalem. 

This frame of mind was well illus- 
trated in recent conversations with two 
leading intellectuals here. When I asked 
Dr. Raif Bellama, physician who headed 
the Lebanese delegation to the recent 
culture congress sponsored by the Arab 
League, whether the big powers were 
trying to push in, he replied: 

“If it’s being done, they’re being very 
discreet. We cannot touch the pressure. 
We only feel it. There is no political 
pressure here except that which’ there 
is on all small countries. There is not 
interference with local independence 
but an effort to get us to follow the 
line of a big power.” 

He said that Lebanese feel pressure 
most “from the East” and added: 

“America is the least suspected today 
of political pressure. The United States 
is not an empire. We feel she has no 
political ambitions.” 

‘ In a similar vein, Dr. Costi Zurayk, 
recently Syrian minister at Washing- 
ton, told me that these two nations are 
not aware of imminent dangers of im- 


By Robert Redfield 


(Continued ‘from last week) 


Tue consequences of excluding all 
Negroes or all Jews or all Catholics 
are bad, but at least the action is clear, 
and raises without confusion the issue 
of racial or religious discrimination. The 
application of a racial or religious quota 
is in two respects more serious in its 
consequences than is total exclusion. 
In most cases the quota is invisible; its 
operations occur in private offices and 
in informal discussions, and the prac- 
tice is not admitted. 

The educational quota jis sometimes 
defended on the grounds that to have 
a good society there must be such a 
limitation. This justification is com- 
monly heard in professional schools. It 
is argued that there should be no more 
Jewish doctors or, maybe, Catholic law- 
yers in a community than would cor- 
respond with the proportion of Jewish 
or Catholic citizens in the community. 
This argument ‘assumes that Jewish 
doctors should take only Jewish patients 
or that Catholic clients should look only 
to Catholic lawyers for legal aid. The 
United States of America was not 
founded on such a principle. It has 
never been assumed that this country 
should be composed of self-sufficient eth- 
nie or religious groups, each providing 
all the services required of that sub- 
community from among its own mem- 
bers. Only in the case of the Negro has 
such a semi-separate ethnic group de- 
veloped, and the result there is the 
plainest of all inconsistencies with our 
national ideal. 

The quota, or numerus clausus, is no 
characteristically American device; it 
is well-known in Europe; and we have 
lately seen to what horrors it leads. To 
apply the quota on the ground that the 
specialists in the nation should have 
ethnic origins corresponding to the 
numbers of such groups in the popula- 
tion is to deny the American assump- 





tion that men of all religious and all 
ethnic origins may come to acquire the 
capacities for carrying on the common 
life. That men of all religions have this 
capacity is not often denied today. That 
men of certain racial origins lack the 
capacity is asserted often enough, but 
no anthropologist of any repute reaches 
that conclusion. To insist that special- 
ists shall be limited by ethnic quotas 
is to deny the truth that human nature 
and intelligence are present in all ethnic 
groups. 

A second justification for the quota is 
that it is necessary to preserve a quality 
of the college community: the college 
must remain “Christian” or “non-urban” 
or must “remain the kind of college it 
has always been.” This argument is 
defective in at least two respects. In 
the first place it is not to be accepted 
without question that every college ought 
to remain what it has always been. In- 
stitutions must change as society 
changes. Even educational institutions 
that are accustomed to the preservation 
of one particular strain out of the 
manifold cultural heritage of America 
may find, on thinking it over, that it is 





THE GRAND MUFTI 
Condolence and Murder 


perialism to them. The chief concern, 
he explained, is about Palestine, for 
they feel that its existence is endan- 
gered, that a Jewish state there might 
expand farther into the Arab world, and 
that one or another great power might 
try to work through such a state., 

“America has an increasing jnterest in 
Lebanon,” Dr. Zurayk added. “Whether 
it will lead to economic pressure, we 
don’t know. We hope not, in any case, 
We hope that our economic relations will 
be to our mutual benefit. But it is still 
too early to judge. 


“However, our main concern is, not 
what the United States will do in 
Lebanon and Syria, but what she will 
do in Palestine.” 


to the interests of education to widen 
their ethnic and cultural representation, 
To limit the number of: Jews, is to as 
sume that certain qualities of mind, 
character or manners are present in 
every Jew. This is not far from the 
principle of collective responsibility for 


crime. And besides, it isn’t so. 
The quota is never applied con 
sistently. The administrator of the 


dei tal college who restricts the number 
of Jews admitted to ten percent of the 
students never insists that another ten 
percent of the students be Negroes, 
Never do we hear a demand that Ger- 
mans be limited in breweries, Catholics 
in municipal administration, Poles in 
symphony orchestras, Irishmen in fire 
departments and police forces, and 
whites in well-paying jobs of all sorts. 
The real reasons behind the application 
of ethnic quotas lie in the motive to pre 
serve, for a privileged group, the com- 
petitive advantages its members enjoy, 
with respect to both jobs and prestige 
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When the competition gets hard, we 
hear a demand for the quota. Race of 
religion provides a criterion, for ex 
cluding people of a group to which, one | 
may be sure, the excluder does not be 
long. 

A third argument justifies restriction 
as a measure conducive to the welfare 
of the minority group itself. It is argued 
that the number of Jews admitted 
should be limited in order to prevent a 
increase in anti-Semitism. This argi 
ment is often buttressed with referenct 
to the concentration of Jews in Germany, 
before the ‘rise of Nazism. 


. 


It is in considerable part true that ir 
crease in success achieved by member 
of a group that has for long been tht 
object of discrimination brings an i» 
crease of prejudice against that group 
The real weakness of the argument i 
tha: it is made by the wrong people. ! 
might be open to the Jew to ask that 
fewer of his kind be caused to appé 

(Continued on Page Nine) 
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Jerusalem, Sept. 29 


under the ground of the earth 

than above it” wrote Al-Wahda, 
the official gazette of the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, on September 7. A fort- 
night later, the foremost of the “men” 
mentioned was lying several feet under 
the ground of the Haifa Moslem ceme- 
tery. He was Sami Taha, the trade 
union boss of Arab Palestine, the Sec- 
retary-General of the Palestine Arab 
Workers’ Society. He had been killed 
by hired murderers. 

The Grand Mufti sent a cable of con- 
dolence to the Workers Society, and his 
gazette: accused the Palestine Govern- 
ment of leniency toward the murderers. 
Nevertheless there was no person in 
Arab Palestine, who did not say at 
once: It was the Mufti’s bullet that 
killed Taha. 

Haj Amin el Husseini, the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, has a record of 
killing Jews; first, on a small scale, 
hundreds only: at Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Hebron in 1920-21, 1929, 1936-39. After- 
wards, on a large scale, when this friend 
of Hitler collaborated with Gestapo 
chief Adolf Eichmann in the extermina- 
tion of 6,000,000 Jews in Europe. 

The Mufti has a long record in killing 
Arabs too. During the disturbances of 
1936-39, hundreds of Arabs belonging to 
opposition parties were killed by Haj 
Amin’s assassins. Some of them were 
simple peasants or village notables. 
Others were leading figures in Arab 
politics, belonging to families opposed 
to the dictatorship of the Husseinis, 
such as Hassan Dajani and Fakhri 
Nashashibi. He even killed members of 
his own family: Fawzi Darwish Hus- 


‘'T were better for such men to be 


seini, the Mufti’s cousin, who had 
founded in 1946 a “New Palestine 
League,” a party promoting Jewish- 


Arab understanding and cooperation. 
Sami Taha was comparatively young 
(83) but his fame had spread through- 
out the Arab world. A young villager, 
almost a child, he was drawn to the 
quickly expanding Jewish-Arab town of 
Haifa. He entered the Arab Workers’ 
Society there, an insignificant body at 
that time. In 1937 he became secretary 
of the society, its first paid official. In 
1947, when he was murdered, there were 
more than 30 officials, a budget of 
$60,000, several producers and con- 
sumers cooperatives, a small “Workers 


he Murder of Sami Taha 


Violence in the Holy Land 


By M. ‘Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent in the Middle East 


Bank,” a labor exchange, dozens of trade 
unions. Sami Taha had even organized 
the least advanced sections of the popu- 
Jation: the tobacco planters of the north, 
etc. His position and might, the power 
of a self-made man, were acknowledged 
by the Grand Mufti himself, who nomi- 
nated him as one of the Palestine Arab 
delegates to the Conference on Palestine 
in London, early this year. More than 
25,000 Arabs of Haifa came to his fu- 
neral: workers and attorneys, clerks and 
teachers. It was the biggest funeral 
ever seen in Haifa. 


* * * 


Wuy did the Mufti, who had appointed 
Sami Taha to be his representative, find 
it necessary to murder him half a year 
later? Generally speaking it was a con- 
flict of two political ideas, of two classes. 
The Grand Mufti is a scion of the fore- 
most feudal family of Arab Palestine, 
reared in conservative and aristocratic 
ideas, a believer in the divine right of 
his family (supposed to be scions of the 
prophet Mohammed) to rule Palestine. 
The labor leader is a man of the people, 
embodying the still vague endeavor of 
the masses to improve their standard 
of living and fight for their political 
rights. 

Four weeks before he was murdered, 
Sami Taha decided to found a political 
party: “Arab Workers Party.” The 
aims of the party, its ideology in gen- 
eral, were praiseworthy, but somewhat 
vague: socialism, democracy and prog- 
ress. Sami and his friends had no clear 
conception how to realize their program, 
They threw in their lot with the progres- 
sive opposition group within the Arab 
feudal leadership, headed by Mussa 
Alami, the manager of the Arab pro- 
paganda offices in New York and Lon- 
don. The Alami group is composed 
chiefly of professionel men. One of its 
main proposals is a “development plan” 
for the Arab village: tractors and Dutch 
cows, Leghorn hens and schools and dis- 
pensaries. There was a second point 
common to Sami Taha and Alami: the 
“British orientation.” Both wanted co- 
operation with the British, though 
Alami’s friends are aristocrats and diplo- 
mats while Taha’s advisers were British 
trade union officials like Jack Jones, 
their Middle East expert and Taha’s 
personal friend. 

The Grand Mufti is ruthless, cautious 
and clever. Like King Farouk and Ibn 
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Saud he wants to play power polities 
without associating himself too closely 
with the USA or Britain or any other 
power. Through prominent Catholics he 
has American contacts, while the British 
diplomats and stcret servicemen in Cairo 
connect him with London. But Britain 
is allied with his arch-enemy and chief 
rival in the Arab world: King Abdallah 
of Transjordan, who wishes to be king 
of Palestine as much as the Mufti wishes 
to be its dictator. Therefore Haj Amin 
is fighting the pro-British and _ pro- 
Abdallah elements. 


* * 


Tue organ of the Mufti explained the 
chief reason for his enmity to Sami 
Taha; it accused the “traitor” of collab- 
orating with the Jews! The Workers 
Society declared itself in favor of a 
Palestinian — not an Arab state. This 
declaration aroused the Husseinis to 
fiery rage: “Sami Taha wants to give 
our land to the Jews,” they cried in their 
meetings. “He recognizes the equal 
rights of the Jews in Palestine!” 

There is strong reason for the belief, 
that Sami Taha, formerly an ardent 
anti-Zionist, had changed his mind under 
the pressure of the logic of reality; he 
came to the conclus‘on, that in order to 
reach a solution of the Palestine ques- 
tion, the Arabs have to acknowledge the 
tights of the Jews and among them the 
right of immigration. He did not stress 
the point too openly. But his intentions 
were well-known. 

Sami Taha sent his emissaries to 
towns and villages. They attacked the 
Husseinis as “an exploiting class, 
squandering the money gathered from 
the poor; despots who would lead the 
country back to the feudal epoch.” Pro- 
fessional men, already grumbling against 
the Mufti’s autocratic management of 
the national movement, lifted their heads. 

Haj Amin decided to act. He sent one 
of his lieutenants, Rashid Haj Ibrahim, 
to Haifa. Rashid invited Taha, Hana 
Asfur (the lawyer of the Workers So- 
ciety) and Haymour (its secretary) to 
his house. He threatened them in the 
name of the Mufti. He demanded that 
they recant at once. He ordered Taha 
to go to Cairo and to see the Mufti. 

Asfur instantly published a declara- 
tion that he condemned the party’s 





The Kingdom of Egypt, occupying the 
Nile Valley—cradle of civilization in 
northeast Africa—is 386,000 square miles 
in area and has a population of about 
17,500,000. Egypt borders on the Mediter- 
ranean in the north, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan in the south, Libya in the west and | 
the Red Sea in the east. The irrigated lands around the Nile Valley, | 
which has been cultivated since the dawn of history, are rich with | 
silt and produce a variety of agricultural crops, with cotton an | 
outstanding export. Ancient Cairo is Egypt’s capital and her King | 
is Faruk I. Egypt is a member of the U.N. General Assembly and | 
is represented at U.N. Headquarters by Mahmoud Hassan Pasha. | 
Her flag is green, bearing a white crescent and three white stars. 
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policy. He swore an oath of allegiance 
to the Mufti, and saved his skin. Taha 
refused the invitation, he insulted Ra- 
shid and made fun of the Mufti and his 
lieutenants and paid for it with his life. 
Haj Amin is very strict with people who 
do not bow to his authority. 

Sami Taha is dead, the “trade union 
dictator,” the “traitor of the working 
class” as the Communists used to call 
him. No harm has been done to the Arab 
Communists, the “champions of the 
workers rights.” The Mufti, their old 
associate from 1936, knows that they 
will not dare to break the “national dis- 
cipline.” When the Communists an- 
nounced, their intention to give evidence 
before the United Nations Special Com- 
mission for Palestine against the wish 
of Haj Amin, a very short conversation 
sufficed to make them change their 
minds. 

The first round in his fight against an 
independent Arab Labor movement in 
Palestine goes to the Mufti. But it is 
a question of politics and classes, not of 
individuals. New leaders will arise and 
they will continue to fight the Mufti and 
his reactionary ideas. 





tJ o cd = 
Discrimination 

(Continued from Page Eight) 
in areas where the Jew fears that an 
increase in his numbers might do him 
harm. But it is proper that members of 
the majority group should compel an 
unjust limitation of the numbers of 
members of the minority group, against 
the will of the minority, on the ground 
that the majority group is thereby 
protecting the minority from injustices? 
By limiting the minority one gives an 
unjust advantage, in getting of jobs or 
the getting of an education, to himself, 
to his own group, and the honesty as 
well as the effectiveness of the measures 
one employs are open to challenge. 





ANOTHER WARMONGER 

Only the periodical Soviet Sports saw 
the true significance of the fact that 
the 1946 Sullivan Award to the year’s 
outstanding athlete went to a West 
Pointer—football player Felix Blanch- 
ard. “This also is a gesture toward 
militarism,” Soviet Sports commented. 
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Known by Their Manners 


Reviewed by PARKER TYLER 


THE EGO AND THE CENTAUR. By Jean Garrigue. New York:A New Directions 


Book. $2.50. 


THE FALL OF THE MAGICIANS. By Weldon Kees. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 


cock, $2.00. 


those who know poetry and care to assert their knowledge rigorously are growing 


Tire hospitality given these two poets by editors of serious magazines attests that 


fewer and fewer. One thing which these poets’ wide recognition points up beyond 
question is- their strict conventionality—by which I mean it is no less conventional to 
emulate Donne or Eliot or Spender than it is to emulate Longfellow or Poe or Tennyson; 
in fact, a Poe emulator of talent would be a relief just now. 
To be quite fair, a line must be drawn between Miss Garrigue and Mr. Kees; the 
former is by no means so abject as the latter in bowing the head to standards set 
up by the more or less masterly moderns. Miss Garrigue is by way of being a personal, 


if not a truly original, poet. Yet both, 
with their output angled squarely at the 
serious poetry market must be classified 
as writers who, lacking the style by 
which a creator is identified, must be 
known by their manners. In Mr. Kees’ 
case, it is a manner so slavishly tied to 
the rules of dejected, urbane emotion 
once laid down by Eliot, and rendered 
progressively trivial and banal by those 
coming after him, that Mr. Kees is to be 
recognized only for a curiously glib, 
self-assured, and capable mongrelism. 


Completely derivative from  Eliot’s 
span of cadences, Mr. Kees’ prosody is 
narrower, warier, much less susceptible 
to the spontaneous flux of feeling that 
marks a creative style. His facile view- 
point indeed makes jit easy for him to 
encase his messages in villanelles and 
even a sestina and a canzone. That 
these messages, however smoothly set 
down, tend fatally toward journalism, 
is proven by a large proportion of. his 
verses; among others: “White Collar 
Ballad,” “The Bell From Europe,” 
“After the Trial,” “Crime Club,” and 
“Variations on a Theme by Joyce.” 

The last-named registers Mr. Kees’ 
determination to regard all literary 





phenomena, even the best, as something 
disposed of no less than ritualized by 
yesterday’s news. All his work is com- 
prised of exercises whose moral climate 
and emotional prerogatives have been 
stamped by a customs house of poetry. 
His fear of expressing a dramatic feel- 
ing without tagging it with its sophisti- 
cated exchange-value is perhaps best it- 
lustrated by this contribution to the last 
meditation of a hanged man: “And my 
smile became part of the cultural lag.” 
This sort of thing is the moral inverse 
of Life magazine’s smart revival of the 
Renaissance for business men. Another 
obituary, in even more dubious taste, is 
that which Mr. Kees writes for a parrot, 
containing the line: “Like Eliot’s world, 
he went out with a whimper.” Here 
again is evidence that, in Mr. Kees’ sight, 
his distinguished predecessors have left 
statistical assurance that the hours of 
their fame were to be counted; this ex- 
plains, in fact, his book’s otherwise 
apocryphal title ... “the magicians” 
have “fallen” and in their. place have 
risen — well, the opportunists of psit- 
tacism might be a sufficiently honorary 
title. 


If Miss Garrigue escapes such a clas- 
sification it is because of her will to push 
the loose iambic beat of her feelings in- 
definitely into speculative territory — 
land whose virgin unfamiliarity is 
betokened by the ambiguous refinement 
of iambic jnto vers-libre. She has a feel- 
ing for original imagery and independ- 
ent thought utterly lacked by Mr. Kees. 
What cliché material exists in the rather 
elaborate gout of her pages is better dis- 
guised than his. In the more forthright 
of her lyrical stuff, with its sense of 
well-balanced iambs, she cannot help re- 
calling Millay. This is true of poems in 
the section called (with a pertness Miss 
Millay would doubtless and justly re- 
gard as new-fangled) “The Real Estate 
of the Heat.” Perhaps Miss Garrigue’s 
greatest gift expresses itself as the 
antithetical agent of dialectic; some- 
times visible (and in this she is not 
alone among her contemporaries) is her 
will not to write like Dylan Thomas 
though discovered with his pyrotechnic 
method on her hands; her will, equally 
strong, to resist the formalism of Ma- 
rianne Moore just when she has been 
effectually tempted into Miss Moore’s 
sort of subject-matter. 

Miss Garrigue’s more energetic muse 
raises to a higher level what is made im- 
plicit in Mr. Kees’ work; i.e., a journalism 
of the legacies of modern poetry all the 
way back to Rimbaud; for example, her 
poem called “The Drunk” seems to give 
a view of the Absolute in a sordid state 
of inebriation. Vulgarly reminiscent of 
Lautreamont’s description of God drunk 
in a ditch, it is a version of the middle- 
class enlightenment as to Nature and its 
notorious wantonness; the Cosmos, as 
it were, caught déshabillé> What was 
tremendously moving in Baudelaire’s 


time has sunk to the level of reporting 
now. Or so poetic rumor would have it. 
A poem on anti-Semitism has some vivid 
images but it is emphatically decorative 
—as though it were sublimated from a 
news-story in PM. Such statistical 
lines as 


The comic necessity for sex, et cetera 


The crazy wisecrack and the vaude- 
ville jibe 

(whatever their context) not only, betray 
an embarrassingly subconscious memory 
of Cummings but the irrepressible desire 
to’ be in. the Auden-Shapiro swim. , The 
fact that certain originators are now 
drying themselves on the banks of their 
own streams might prove as disconcert- 
ing to some as it is reassuring to, such 
as Mr. Kees. I think it may safely be 
said that all calculations of this type 
are off the mark. 

At her other extreme, Miss Garrigue’s 
nearest of spiritual kin (she is, like him, 
dedicated to the naive, syllable-by-syl- 
lable working out of personal, thought 
and feeling) is Stephen Spender, although 
Miss Garrigue is more intellectual than 
Mr. Spender, often giving the impres- 
sion of Auden’s unceasing rationalist 
pressure on the feelings. In philosophic 
boundary and moral institution;%t is the 


- old Auden - Spender - MacNeite’ world 


which in essence Miss Garrigue accepts 
and is content to move in; that is, a 
sternly prosodized world in which the 
individual is martyred to the reality of 
the split between mind and emotion while 
in the act of trying to mend the assumed 
split. If it were true that Mr. Kees were 
in revolt against this closed paradox of 
a world (as he certainly is not), one 
might back him against Miss Garrigue’s 
sincere espousal of it. As it is’ what can 
one do: but review and move on? 








Where is the Continent Going? 


Reviewed by GEORGE N. SHUSTER e 


THE EUROPEAN COCKPIT. By William Henry Chamberlin. New York: The Mac- 


mulan Company. $4.00. 


He is not a commentator whose every 


book is an Odyssey, with variants of a private Penelope thrown in for good 

measure. Nor is it his business to get inside or outside of what goes on. What 
he seeks to provide is an estimate of the direction in which complex social forces are 
moving, so that (I think) one’s always present yearning to escape will give way to a 
sense of sharing in the responsibility for the pattern of human events. Therefore, 
since there is nothing lurid or bizarre about his book, it will probably not be read by 
nearly enough people. Which will be a great pity. No other report I have seen tells 
you half as much about Europe or tells it so honestly and dispassionately. 


(* HAMBERLIN tells you what he sees. 


Where is the Continent going and 
what is it doing? Nobody knows, says 
Cha.iberlin, because the old scheme of 
things is gone and contenders for the 
honor of setting up a new one are still 
milling abaut in the “cockpit.” Some of 
the reasons why this is so are obvious, 
but it is not safe to generalize even 
about them. There has been terrible 
privation. Children die early in more 
cities than it is comforting to think of. 
But there are places which still live off 
the. fat accumulated under UNRRA, and 
fortunate islands like Switzerland. It is 
certain that the Russians have put up 
a fence—firm enough, though the South- 
ern posts have not yet been put where 
Stalin wants them, and though there 
are a good many people inside who don’t 
want to be there, and who might under 
the right conditions try to do somehing 
about it. The “balance of power” con- 
cept is consequently as out of date as a 
Model T. 

Perhaps Europe, if left to itself, 
might work out a pattern of federation. 
But it is not being permitted to forget 
that the only struggle which really mat- 





ters is that between Russia and the 
West. Chamberlin does not believe that 
this contest will develop into a shooting 
war in the immediate future. Soviet 
troops, he says, regardless of “whatever 
alarmist rumors may crop up now and 
then,” will not march into areas occu- 
pied by American and British troops. 
Nevertheless Communism is a powerful 
instrument for extending the sphere of 
Russian influence. It is strong for a 
variety of reasons in such lands as Italy 
and France. It casts a shadow over the 
Scandinavian countries. And of course 
it has the areas occupied by Russian 
troops in its grip. 

Chamberlin describes with admifable 
lucidity the tripartite politics of most 
free European countries. Socialist, 
Catholic and Communist parties are 
strong. So far, what used to be termed 
“Conservatism” has not shown any 
strength since the war, though it is al- 
ways present. Therefore a_ friendly 
liaison between two of the three would 
stabilize -almost any government. But 
such combinations are difficult to bring 


about for ideological reasons. Nobody 
knows what Communism means better 
than Socialists do, but in spite of some 
voices in both camps, Socialists and 
Catholics have not been able to transcend 
generations of debate about Karl Marx. 
In case of a Communist bid for dictator- 
ship Catholics and Socialists would 
probably join hands. Yet a Rightist 
coup would unquestionably cement So- 
cialists and Communists. This three- 
ring circus may be interesting to watch 
from the outside but it means that the 
work of government simply does not 
get done. 


. 7 “ 


Ix two very effective chapters, Cham- 
berlin deals with the issues which sunder 
Russia and the United States. Here he 
is on familiar ground, and I believe it 
would be difficult to find comment on 
this important subject which is either 
more objective or better informed. He 
cites four principal reasons why antag- 
onism exists—the belief of Russia’s rul- 
ing class that no reconciliation is possi- 
ble between Russia and the “capitalist” 
world; the habitual bad faith of the 
Soviet government; the use of Commu- 
nist Parties as fifth columns to serve 
the cause of Russian imperialism; and 
the Russian refusal to permit access to 
news and information. Chamberlin is 
blunt and candid about these matters. 
But it is important to note that he is 
not without hope that a solution can 
eventually be found. 

There follows an interesting discussion 
of Britain’s effort to seek a middle way. 


Chamberlin provides an excellent brief 
summary of Labor Party organization, 
leadership and objectives. He shows 
that one of the formidable obstacles it 
must surmount is lack of incentive to 
work harder. 

It seems to me that this point deserves 
emphasis. Too often the profession of 
democracy is coupled, in all :countries, 
with a loose and nefarious notion that 
democracy is easy. It is rather a good 
thing because like all other goed things 
it is hard to come by. 

I did not find much that is new in 
Chamberlin’s discussion of Germany 
but the main points are made with a 
lucidity the reader will appreciate. No 
one has done a better job discussing the 
notorious Fragebogen, which every Ger- 
man must fill out. This document is, as 
Chamberlin indicates, quite as bad as 
anything that originated with the 
Gestapo. It cannot be filled out honestly 
unless the answerer gives information 
certain to undermine the good name and 
economic well-being of relatives and 
friends. And failure to answer honestly 
means prosection. This is just one of 
the devices used to teach democracy to 
Germans, but I think every American 
will know what to think of the whole 
process after he has studied this sample. 

Chamberlin also deals, more super- 
ficially it seems to me, with France and 
Italy. He comes then to a first-rate 
chapter on Poland, called the Acid Test 
of the Peace.” It is one of the best 
studies of a postwar political and social 
problem to have appeared. There is in 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Colonial Realism 


Reviewed by IRVING KRISTOL 
THE STONE KNIFE. By José Revueltas. Translated by H. R. Hays. New York: 


Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 


proach in my direction. I had undertaken to review it, had gone so far es to read it 


P=. some weeks now, the deep red cover of this novel has directed its baleful re- 


through—and then found myself at a loss for even a single word of comment. José 
Revueltas is one of Mexico’s foremost young writers, and this particular novel was 
chos2n as Mexico’s entry in the recent Latin American prize novel contest. More- 
over, it was translated by H. R. Hays, a keen student of Latin American literature and 
a fine writer in his own right. Yet, I found it incredibly bad—almost unreadably so. 
The ‘explanation, it seemed to me, was that either my taste was deficient or that my 


urban intelligence was inadequate to the 
task of grappling with the unpolished 
vigor of the novel—or that the experts 
were all wrong. Under the circumstances, 
a delaying tactic of discreet silence sug- 
gested itself as the most sensible course. 


Now comes a reviewer in the Saturday 
Review of Literature to revive my self- 
confidence. There we read: “José Revuel- 
tas has written this allegory with pro- 
found philosophical insight in which he 
‘explores the meaning of life and death 
and of the bonds between them. He has, 
furthermore, presented it in passages 
of surpassing beauty.” This judgment is 
so profoundly inappropriate that, after 
returning to the novel, all alternatives 
except one disappear—the experts are 
fooling both themselves and the public. 
The Stone Knife is a shoddy, pretentious, 
and badly written novel componded of 
ersatz primitivism and stylistic mons- 
trosities. The Mexican soil, it appears, 
is no less uncertain a ground for literary 
roots than the concrete squares of the 
New York pavement. 


The novel concerns a group of Mexican 
peasants who, fleeing a flood, meet ex- 
haustion and death. In the lives of these 
peasants, told in flashback, we are sup- 
posed to discover the symbolism of man’s 





grim fate. Evidently, Senor Revueltas 
intended to plunge deep into the human 
condition—so he has made his characters 
simple and moronic lest they impede his 
severe purpose. The publisher’s blurb 
also claims that the characters “emerge 
as symbols of the conflicting social forces 
in the Mexico, and indeed the world, of 
today.” If only the characters did emerge 
—what might they not be symbolic of? 
Unfortunately, since they are smothered 
beneath a blanket of purple prose, the 
symbolism is only putative. 


Why should José Revueltas, who knows 
the life of these people at first hand, 
distort them—and himself—so flagrantly, 
with such heartfelt fervor? The only 
suggestion I can make is to refer to what 
may be designed as the tradition of 
“eolonial realism.” The writers of the 
so-called “backward” countries, smarting 
under a sense of inferiority, find a re- 
lease by sadistically exploring and exag- 
gerating the degradation of their fellow 
men. To do this, they don the mantle 
of a psudo-Faulkner literary technique, 
under the illusion that the privilege of 
geographical location and intimate ac- 
quaintance with their subject can substi- 
tute for intelligent personal vision. 





The Reeent Past 


Reviewed by JOHN MOSCHEL 


] REMEMBER DISTINCTLY. Assem- 
bled by Agnes Rogers. With running 
commentary by Frederick Lewis Allen. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
251 pages. $5.00. 


o 


ly this day of the reprint and the re- 
vival, it is rather surprising that until 


now no one should have thought of- 


reprinting either in picture or in story 
the events of the past few years which 
from day to day aroused the interest 
of the American newspaper-reading 
public. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis have done 
this admirably. The work is inclusive 
and highly selective. It succeeds not 
only as the publishers have modestly 
claimed as a book “designed primarily 
for entertainment” but is a genuinely 
worthwhile popular topical history. 

Starting with the Armistice following 
the first World War, the editors trace 
the daily history of America through the 
extravagances and frivolities of the 
twenties, through the more sober years 
of the depression and of the Roosevelt 
administration, up to the entrance of 
the United States in the second World 
War. In doing so, they present pictures 
and comment on_ elections, - strikes, 
droughts, best-selling authors and their 
books, theatre and movie hits, gang-wars 
and scandals, heroes in sports and fads 
in games, manners, styles, and fashions, 
in fact something of everything which 
occurred over those years. One of the 
most interesting features is that of the 
pages devoted to women’s fashions; for 
in no other way is the tone of the times 
so strikingly illustrated. 


Any adverse criticism must necessari- 
ly be a matter of individual opinion and* 
preference. Thus, while the drought and 
contour planting are included, there is 
nothing of the floods in the Middlewest 
or of reforestation; while nearly every 
other scandal and the like is mentioned, 
nothing is said of the Holman-Reynolds 
to-do; bridge, miniature golf, majong, 
and bingo fads are mentioned, but no 
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backgammon or Monopoly. Repeal is 
past over lightly and nothing at all is 
said of 3.2 beer. However, this seems 
mere cavilling with the editors whose 
fine sense of proportion is all but fault- 
less. A more serious criticism might be 
the book’s lack of a unified concept or 
direction of underlying cultural tenden- 
cies; yet to what extent such concepts 
belong to the popular and topical picture 
history is questionable. Besides, this 
can be gathered from the pictures them- 
selves with very little effort. -_ 


1 Remember Distinctly should please 
any number of people. For most people 
it will be no more than another occasion 
to indulge in nostalgia. For anyone 
growing up during the years 1918-1942 
it may well serve as a yardstick where- 
by to measure his growing awareness 
of the world about him. It provides a 
number of games which one can play 
purely for enjoyment. Finally, the sense 
of immediacy and all-inclusiveness of 
this book, gives the reader the feeling 
of having participated in contemporary 
history. 


Geena OUR REVIEWERS —. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER is the Presi- 
dent of Hunter College, and the 
author of “The Catholic Spirit in 
America”; “The Germans”; “The 
English Ode from Milton to 

; Keats”; and other works. 


PARKER TYLER is an editor of 
View and the author of “The 
Hollywood Hallucination,” and the 
“Myth and Magic of the Movies.” 


SOLOMON BLOOM is Professor of 
History at Brooklyn College, and 
contributes frequent articles to 
scholarly and general publications. 

| IRVING KRISTOL is an editor of 

| Commentary. 
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Scientific Debut 


Reviewd by SOLOMON F. BLOOM 





YIVO ANNUAL OF JEWISH SOCIAL SCIENCE, Vol. 1. New York: Yiddish Scien- 


tific Institute—Yivo, 320 pages. 


only for intrinsic reasons, although they are important enough. In a series of eight- 


"Ton publication of the first Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science is important not 


een essays a wide and discrete picture of scholarship in history, economics, socio- 
logy, and philosophy is unfolded to the English reader. The essays have been translated 
from Yiddish publications of the Yivo and while they are solid on the whole, they na- 
turally vary, as do most compilations of this sort, in style, interest, and relevance. But 


no one who is curious about the Jews 
will fail to find at least half a dozen 
illuminating glimpses into their past 
and present life. 

History is well represented by Jacob 
Shatzky, the well-known scholar, who 
contributes an article on “An Attempt 
at Jewish Colonization in the Kingdom 
of Poland,” and Toni Oelsner who de- 
picts “The Jewish Ghetto of the Past.” 
There are essays on “self-hatred,” 
Palestinian schools, criminality in Pol- 
and, the origin of the word Ghetto, 
Napoleon in Jewish folklore, and Jewish 
martyrology and historiography. Two 
pieces on American subjects seem rather 
weak. One of them, on the Jewish stu- 
dent at Yale, remains stuck in the nar- 
row precincts of the sociological ques- 
tionnaire; the other, on the psychology 
of the Jewish child, while it contains 
some revealing descriptions by youngsters 
on what Judaism means to them, remains 
equally bound by sociological and na- 
tional terminology. A sentimental and 
romantically vague essay attempts to 
seize in a mystical fashion the meaning 





of the history of East European Jewry. 
The Annual thus reveals some of thé 
inadequacies of the Yivo, especially 
when dealing with the American scene, 
as well as many of its excellencies. 

But, as I said above, the book is also 
important foy extrinsic reasons. It is 
the debut in English of a fertile scholar- 
ly organization which functioned for a 
generation in Eastern Europe -and was 
necessarily transplanted here before the 
war. Yivo may here become one of the 
bridges between the American Jew and 
his tradition and origin. It is no secret 
that he, like other immigrants but not 
all other, has in the last generation or 
two lived out an unconscious and thor- 
ough rejection of his historic associa- 
tions. This is a cultural loss, quite apart 
from questions of religion, assimilation, 
or persecution. At the least, the Jews 
have been an interesting people. If Yivo 
can continue to inform him about their 
experiences, and in the process come to 
know him as well, there will be a double 
gain. 
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STEPHANIE IS MISERABLE 


DULL THE SHARP EDGE. By Ellen 
Marsh. New York: Dutton. 248 pages. 
$3. 


Tuere has been a spate of womanly 
novels lately about the sadness and pain 
of Byronic young women who are terribly 
misunderstood by family, friends and the 
hard world. The men in these novels 
emerge usually as either gallant or 
brutal figures who can never appreciate 
the deep-seated malaise suffered by the 
pretty young things about them. Dull 
the Sharp Edge is an excellent example 
of the genre and should appeal to all 
the desperate Vassar sophomores and 
their cousins who seek a kindred spirit. 


The story concerns the unhappy rela- 
tions of a young Greenwich Village 
maiden with her alcoholic father, her 
German mother, the several men she 
tries to lean on and her sanguine room- 
mate. Nothing much- happens except 
that Stephanie is generally miserable no 
matter what anyone says or does. Just 
talk to her and her eyes well up with 
tears or she wanders off in a Proustian 
revery. Occasionally the author forgets 
her unhappy heroine and says some 
pertinent things about broken marriages, 
the difference between European and 
American attitudes, and the war. But 
as soon as the novel perks up interest, 











cross-legged on the ship’s rails. 


ing thing. 











WORDS AND OUR WAYS 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS 


Cheesecake 

Along Broadway and its paths of influence, pictures of pretty girls with well- | 
displayed underpinning are referred to as cheesecake. They are sent out in great 
quantities by press agents, and often appear in army tents as “pin-ups.” 

Word play is quick in the flippant gossip columns of the press, and along the 
pavements of the Gay White Way. Prominent in the amusement district are 
the many restaurants; and prominent in restaurant windows is a large cheese- 
cake. The term cheesecake, as the main display in the restaurant window, was 
transferred to the picture with the main display of the lovely-legged ladies. 


it is said to have gotten into print when a ship’s news reporter, Joe Marshland, 
applied it to celebrities coming in from Europe, sitting for the photographer, 


The spread of the term cheesecake may have been influenced by the earlier 
expression ‘‘That’s the cheese!” meaning “That’s the thing!” or “That’s just the 
thing” (to do, or the thing I like, etc.). This has no relation to the cheese that 
is eaten, being an English adaptation, first in India, of the Persian chiz, mean- 


off she goes on another Chekhovian vein. 
Only she isn’t Chekhov. 
Jack Matcha. 





SPARE THE CHILD 
STOP ANNOYING YOUR CHILDREN, 
By W. W. Bauer M. D. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill. 272 pages. $2.75, 
Another in a recent run of books and 
educational theories—Spock, Gesell, Rib- 
ble, Neill etc.—which attempt the dis- 
covery of the child’s own nature, re- 
moved from the influence of adult co- 
ercion and misunderstanding. Dr Bau- 
er’s verdict, as in all progressive child- 
care, favors the child against the par- 
ent. Parents, who unload their anxiety 
upon their children, which anxiety comes 
from a misapprehension of the child’s 
original nature (which in turn must be 
due to the fact that most adults have 
suppressed or had suppressed the child 
in themselves), are responsible for most 
of the behavior problems they encounter. 
Confidence in the child’s point of view, 
parental love, affection, honesty and 
friendship—all of which are more edify- 
ing than edification—are necessary to 
the child, and the best expression of the 
parent’s role is a mean between authori- 
tarianism and neglect. A common-sen- 
sical book for parents —the fact sup- 
plies its own comment—who must seek 
common sense in books. 
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Tense Air-War Drama 


“COMMAND DECISION.” 


By William Wister Haines. 


Directed by John 


O'Shaughnessy. Presented by Kermit Bloomgarden. At the Fulton Theatre. 


‘Bloomgarden has proved that a good play need not worry about its theme. 


B Biome the supposed public indifference to stories of the late War, Kermit 


With its all-male cast, 
.ong succession of theatregoers. 


“Command Decision” will command attention from a 


it’s a “big airforce” play, arguing its thesis in the general’s office, in terms of 
our first precision bombing, from England to Germany, in the War. The Germans 
have begun manufacture of jet-propelled planes; if this goes on, they will recapture 


upremacy of the air over Europe. Al- 
iheugh the factories are beyond the 
range of escort fighters, the bombers 
must go through, despite terrific loss, 
and destroy the plants and planes. 
Terrific loss is what Major General 
Kane hates to have Congressmen con- 
sider. First he throws the responsibili-_y 
on Brigadier General K. C. Dennis; 
‘hen he throws out Dennis—whose suc- 
cessor, in a climatic “command de- 
cision,” orders the War to go on. 
Superb acting, on the whole, lifts 
nto continuous interest a routine group- 








ing. We béhold the usual compromising 
higher-ups. The tough war-correspond- 
ent, who at the end concedes the gene- 
ral’s good points. General K. C. him- 
self—successor, in the post, to a suicide 
who couldn’t stand sending his fliers to 
die—drives his men to victory and death 
though their dying digs his guts out: 
hand of iron, heart of gold. And the 
General’s sergeant, most privileged man 
in the group, tells of his boss’s oppon- 
ents, smooths away charges of rape 
against a navigator, or finds strong 


drink. for the visiting congressmon, 
with equal profanity and. aplomb. 


James Whitmore: makes this sergeant © 


credible; and Paul Kelly gives an in- 
cisive performance as the stern gene- 
ral who suffers with his men. Jay Fas- 
sett somewhat muddled his lines and 
fuddled his moods, as the boss general. 
Paul McGrath, as the Brigadier replac- 
ing K. C., is sharply effective—though 
the reason for the personal strain be- 
tween the two men is not made wholly 
clear. here’s a tangle of relationships 
with the pilot who doesn’t come back 
from the mission to learn that he has 
become a father. Instead, his child be- 
comes an orphan. 

In spite of these sentimental details, 
the play has power, mainly through the 
drive of events themselves, and the in- 
tensity of the performance. These make 
it, at least the most gripping drama of 
the early season. 





Washington Square, 1850 

“THE HEIRESS.” By Ruth and Augus- 
tus Goetz. Suggested by Henry James’ 
novel “Washington Square.” Directed 
by Jed Harris. Set by Raymond Covey. 

Presented by Fred Finklehoffe. At 

the Biltmore Theatre. 

There is a bitter and concentrated 
drive of inner forces in ‘The Heiress,” 
given further power by an attuned pro- 
duction and sensitive playing. The re- 
sult is a richly rewarding evening in the 
theatre. 

We watch a father, the wealthy Dr. 
Sloper of Washington Square, uncon- 
sciously taking revenge on his daughter 
for the fact that she “killed” her mother 
—so he regards it—in being born. The 
menory of the beloved wife stays al- 
ways in the Doctor’s mind, to wreck the 
life of the child—who, under the Doc- 





. 


tor’s. critical eyes, has grown up a shy, 
inhibited woman. 

Specifically, we see the family when 
the gauche girl is being wooed by a 
fortune-hunter. She warms to him as 


to her one source of happiness, her ene © 


escape. Her father takes her abroad, to 
forget—in vain. 

Then comes 4 crescendo of climaxes, 
in four powerful scenes. Dr. Sloper 
bluntly tells the girl she is stupid, that 
the man can be interested only in her 
money. This blow to her self-esteem is 
followed by one more bitter still. For 
when Catherine tells her suitor that 
she will take no penny of her father’s 
wealth, he makes an appointment to 
elope with her—and goes off alone vo 
California. 

Dr. Sloper falls ill; his daughter has 
little regret at his dying. She tells him 
she has been jilted, but may even for- 
give the man-and snatch at happiness, 
The Doctor cannot tell whether she is in 
earnest or not; if he thought she would 
make that marriage, he would disinherit 
her. And her last gloating words to the 
dying man are, “You will never know!” 

In an ending that gives more drama 
to the James’ novel, the authors let the 
audience know. It is « wry ending, 
wrung from the perverse bitterness of 
all the girl’s suffering—saved from mel- 
odrama by the tight and acid perform- 
ance of Wendy Hiller, who lifts the 
scene to almost’demoniac power. 

Devilish, too in his innocent way, is 
the father, in the suave and sensitive 
hands of Basil Rathbone. Patricia Col- 
linge is agreeably gushing as the busy- 
body aunt. Peter Cookson makes quite 
eredible the dashing fortune-hunter. Je@ 
Harris has woven the cast into a smooth- 
ly-moving whole, and brought “The 
Heiress” to an intense electric sparking 
in the theatre. 




















State Department’ & Code 


(Continued from Page Three) 
afeguards for the rights of individuals 
n the Hearings Procedure. These safe- 
yvuards make it obvious that only the 
guilty need regard them with trepidation. 

The hearings procedure sets forth: 

1. The individual shall be granted a 
hearing before the Personnel Security 
Board. 


2. The individual must be served with 
written notice of such a hearing at least 
15 days in advance. 


3. The code states: “So far as pos- 
sible, without jeopardizing national se- 
curity, such notice shall state the 
charges made against him, as fully and 
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A progressive school 


wishes to add to its staff a recent 
graduate with some musical 
experience or background; 
one who desires to become an 
educater through contact 
and experience 
with small children, 


A. C. FERM STELTON, N. J. 
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completely as security considerations 
permit. The employee shall be informed 
in the notice of his privilege to reply 
to such charges in writing before the 
date set for hearing, to appear before 
said Board personally at said hearing, 
to be accompanied, if he desires, by 
counsel or representative of his own 
choosing, and to present evidence in bis 
own behalf, through witness or by 
affidavit.” 


4. Because of the necessity of pro- 
tecting the security of the United 
States, the full evidence against the 
individual will be presented to the 
Hearings Board by the State Depart- 
ment Office of Controls in advance of 
the hearings. The specific charges there- 
fore will be given the individual, but 
not the evidence on which the charges 
are based. 

5. The individual and his witnesses 
will not be required to be under oath, 
except on their express request; nor will 
they be required to answer questions 
of the members of the Hearings Board. 
Anc a stenotypist record will be made 
of the full hearing. 


Su LO ca LOCUM nn Un uu eM GUA AL Ld 
The convention of the American Federation of Labor at San 
Francisco will be covered for The New Leader by 


MAX DANISH 
Editor of Justice 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations Cenvention et Boston 


OLGA COREY 
These twe conventions will be unusually important. What hap- 
pens, policies decided upon, may strongly affect the entire American 
Don’t miss these reports by two very competent and well- 
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6. The decision of the Board will be 
arrived at in the usual fashion of juries, 
with voting by ballot and decision by 
majority vote. Also, the vote of ‘each 
member will be recorded, with any state- 
ment he may wish to make. 

7. The Board can bring in two deci- 
sions: guilty, or not proven. In the 


case of the latter, the Board is per- 
mitted, if it wishes, to order further 
investigation of specific points. 

8. The record of the hearings is 
classified as “secret.” That is, the State 
Department may not make it public. 
However, an individual who has been 
found guilty may do so if he wishes. 
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REGISTER NOW 
For the Fall Term Classes at 49 East 25 Street 
Classes Start October 9th 
OFFICE: Room 516, Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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GRamercy 5-6582 


Regular panel members: Norman Thomas, S. Mendelson, Travers 


Clement, 


Tuesdays, 8:30 to 10 P.M., October 14—December 23 


SOCIALIST added for special topics. 
THEORY— 
NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS ideas. 
REVIEW OF 
THE WEEK results of todays events. 


of “Labor Today & he oot 
the background information, the facts and figures, that are sc 
essential to the full understanding of the news, 


Wednesdays, 8:30 to 10 P. M., October 15—December 17 


by Aaron Levenstein 


Last year this class traveled together through world literatur 
from “The seed beds of freedom” 
at the turn of the century. This term McAkste 


LITERATURE 
of the realists” 
OF Coleman, author of 
FREEDOM afraid,” 


by McAlister Coleman 


Tom Rossi, Phil 
William Becker, Chairman. 


and “Men and Coal,” 
events of contemporary times, discussing current works and the >; 
trends of the Twentieth Century. 


Heller, Emanuel Muravchik, an 
Additional guest experts will be 
This is a course to examine basic 30- 


cialist doctrines and measure them against today’s problems, or- 
ganized especially for those who have a background in Socialist 
theory our concern is with contemporary criticism of traditional 


(except Election Day) 


Week by week the class observes and analyzes the fatest develops 
ments of political and economic significance, seeking to under- 
stand the reasons and “"* behind the headlines, the possible= 


Levenstein, economist and author§_— 
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brings to the student's attention 


“The ris 


in ancient times to 


“Pioneers of Freedom,” “Debs, Man Un 


will analyze the: vital literar 


Wednesdays, 7 to 8:30 P.M., October 15——-December 17 


Also: Tuesdays—History & Program of the Secialist Party, by Israel Solemnick 
Thursdays—Religion & Society, Cooperatives Face the Future, Trends in Lab 
Legislations, and Racism: America’s Problem. 
Saturdays—Chorus, Lettering & Poster Art, Labor Journalism. 
For full information, send for our bulletin, The Eugene Debs School, Room 516, 


303 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





WE WERE FORTUNATE IN OBTAINING FOR THE 


ANNUAL 


NEW LEADER THEATRE PARTY 


Bernard Shaw's “Man and Superman” 


with an excellent cast headed by MAURICE EVANS 


ALVIN THEATRE, Tuesday Eve., October 28—For further information, write to: Bessye K. Blaufarb, The New Leader, 7 E. 15th St., New York 3. 


(GRamercy 5-6582) 
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SOON ‘you will know the motion picture thrill supre 
Cooper and Paulette Goddard bring you the excitement 
of Cecil B. DeMille’s Technic olor masterpiece.‘ UNCO 
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B’way & 
49th St. 





music by a symphonic orchestra 
under the direction of William 
Steinberg, are played during the 
film’s action 


With “Song of Love,” 


“FOXES OF HARROW” 
OPENS AT THE ROXY 

The new show at the Roxy 
Theatre presents the 20th Century- 
Fox film, “The Foxes of Harrow” 
starring Rex Harrison and Mau- 
reen O’Hara, and the “in person” 
engagement of Milton Berle, popu- 
lar comedian. and star of the Philip 
Morris NBC radio show. 


MYSTERY, FALSE LOVE 53 
. AND MURDER! 


WARNERS' 
SUSPENSE 


the Music 


a footlight extrava- 
| ganza produced by Leonidoff, with 
settings by B by Bruno Maine. 
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quested when planning’ theater 
parties to do so through Ber 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL 
ronquin 4-4622. New Leader 
"heetrical Department. 7 East 
15th Street. New York City 
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8: _ 8:30 A.M. 
HOWARD HUGHES’ 


OoucTion 


The Outlaw 





JANE RU RUSSELL 


Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 











CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 






S4th Street and 6th Ave. - Cl $- $200, 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon thru Thurs. in 20 $4.90 Friday & S & Sat eat. 


8:30. 
.20-$6. 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30— s FILLED 
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The Rebirth of ‘ha Comintern. 3 





NATIONAL Sunday, October 26, 2 p. m., Rand School. (Continued From Page One) 
Baltimore, Md.: October 26, noon to Intimate report from Europe. Admission terror exceeding in dimensions and tte ef hat. abate. dele «uae 
12:15 p. m., Station WFBR, talk by by ticket only. Se Annual Debs Dinner ferocity the records so recently estab- prea Stalin Soares ‘ha ‘ehnameninns TH 
August Claessens on “The Meaning of Sunday, November 16, 6 p. m., Park Cen- lished by Hitler and Himmler, Yagoda ish Ces ist ti id 
Social Democracy.” Campaign with large tral Hotel. Speakers: Louis Fischer, nd Yezh : + with Communist parties outside of Bw. h 
press ads, mailings, etc., for meeting Israe! Feinberg, Councilman Louis P. ee ss “ Russia embarrassing rather than help- gig, 
to follow on Tuesday, October 28, 8 p. m., Goldberg, Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Abra- f ss ae ful.” And Max Lerner then explained ‘“ 
at the Southern Hotel. Speakers: Coun- ham N. Weinberg. .. . Downtown Branch Ignoramuses or Traitors? why the Russian leaders will “not revive ff frets 
cilman Louis P. Goldberg, Dr. S. M. JSV meets Saturday, October 11, 2 p. m., A eae : the Communist International” after the — odes 
Neistadt and August Claessens. Forward Bldg., 175 E. Broadway. Aug- T this juncture, grave and ominous war. He concluded that he saw “no i 
Newark, N. J.: Annual Debs Dinner in ust Claessens speaks on “Prospects for for all the free peoples of the world, reason as yet for doubting that Russia § '%°° 
November. Rand School of New Jersey Socialist Unity.”. . . Women’s Afternoon it is necessary to give Stalin eredit for will play her part with sincerity in the 
continues to show excellent progress. Six Forum Tuesday, October 14, 1:30 p. m., his first-rate success in “dissolving” the United Nations set-up.” Yet with arro- -_ 
classes meet on Friday evening, from Rand School. Aaron Levenstein on Comintern four years ago, and at the gant nonchalance Lerner wrote in PM = 
6:45 p. m. to 10 p. m., at 34 Williams St., “Communist Influence in Labor and Gov- sam. time to question the conduct of f Oct..7. that “N age ss fe 7H 
Newark. . August Claessens speaks ernment.”. August Claessens-East those politicians and commentators in of Oct. 7%, that o one 1 mis senses 78 » 
at New Haven Workmen’s Circle Hall, Bronx Branch: Social and Card Party Sate dedi ‘ii heed cabana has really doubted for several years that § o6¢ iy 
Legion St., Saturday, October 11, 9 p. m.; Saturday, October 18, 8:30 p. m., at 862 ‘allied to Stalin’s def When M y something like a Comintern in effect has § 143 H 
in Trenton, N. J., Thursday, Oct. 23. E. Tremont Ave., Bronx. ... Amalga- See ae road arenes. ’ 2 cg hac been operating from Moscow.” oy — 
7:30 p. m., for ILGWU.... mated Cooperative Branch: First meet- on reached the decision to dissolve the The disorientation wrought by such Pino H 
NEW YORK CITY ing of the season, Monday, Oct. 18, 8:30 Comintern, a noisy and self-confident false prophets during the first Miss, = 
Discussion on “Socialist Unity and p. m., in the English Room, Bldg. 7 crowd hastened to aid Stalin in his years after the war has well served / 1965 Le 
Prospects for 1948,” at joint meeting, Upper West Side Branch mects Tuesday, scheme of grandiose deception. Among Stalin as he has consclidated: his easienl 1967 Hi 
; : : pire 3395 In 
of City Central, City Executive Commit- October 21, 8:30 p. m., at the home of them there was our former Ambassador and prepared the next attack 1431 Hi 
tees of the S.D.F.; City Committee, Jew- a Mishmum, 35 West 92nd St., New to Moscow, Joseph E. Davies, who as- . pate By | = > 
i iali ; Coordinati - ork. i i s " “ tnt : its 
sh Socialist Verband; Coordinating Com Social gathering Saturday, Oct serted that “Stalin’s word is as good as A New Pear! Herbor? iss me 


mittee, and Branch Officers, Wed., Octo- 
ber 15, 8 p. m., at 7 East 15th Street. 


25, at the Rubensteins’, 441 Centra] Park 


West, New York. -Workmen’s Circle 



























































the Bible’; there were the editors of 
The New Republic and PM, and fellow- 















































... Wm. Verber Memorial Meeting on Symposium: “Is Peace Possible,” Alger- Seawetne the staff of : 
Sunday, October 12, 3 p. m., 862 East non Lee, A. A. Berle, Norman Thomas, 7 ne oe aw re fluences, the policy of the United States | 1504 Ht 
Tremont Ave, Bronx. ... Algernon Lee Friday, October 24, 8 p. m., Fraternal POpers; there were some foreign cor- in. regard to the growing menace from Fi jsss np, 
speaks over Statien WEVD every Satur- Clubhouse, 110 West 48th St., New York. respondents in Moscow and a half-dozen the East has been weak and vacillating. § 1726 He 
day night at 9:30 p m.... Kurt Schu- . Coming Testimonial Dinners to well little Henry Wallaces—the whole brood The reaction of this country has always abe 
macher will speak at a reception meet- known Social Democrats: Nov. 2, to undoubtedly interspersed with a quota of lagged behind events. Our leadership § 215 y 
ing Tuesday, October 28, 8 p. m., Hun- Israel Hovitz, of Coney Island Branch; paid Moscow agents and Soviet prop- has not been bold enough. The response § 1017 w. 
ter College. Auspices: German Branch, to Israel Feinberg, of the ILGWU and agandists with the titles of American of the country has not been uniform, _ , 
S.D.F., Neue Volkszeitung, Wohlfart. . member of the Cloakmakers. Branch, professors. They really deserve the There has been sabotage of the Truman § 1610 O: 
S.D.F. Reception to Kurt Schumacher Dec. 20, Hotel St. George. Order of Lenin for their endeavors on Doctrine and of the Marshall -Plan; _ x 
SS = behalf of the defunct and resurrected penny-wise politicians too often block § #3 U: 
Comintern! We should never forget how decisive action. 79 Ex 
Saviot Slave ‘tithes all kinds of “authorities” lulled the Are the people of the United States x4 
. American people into tranquility, assur- going to condone the Soviet offensive § 154 Ex 
(Continued from Page Six) under them gave sanction to a con- ing us that Stalin had become a mere and sit by idly while one nation after Y 229 Ri 
and overwhelming. In ordinary circum- tinuance of slavery as it did to the nationalist; that the Comintern would the other is conquered by the Com- = ol 
stances, I should not give so much space displacements of populations. Amer- never rise again; that Stalin destroyed intern? Will it not awaken before a new ff 242 c 
to the analysis of so weak an article, icans, officers and men, were forced to Trotsky in order to embark on a peace- Pearl Harbor spells out the truth in § 132! Fe 
but the circumstances are not ordinary, help in the repatriation of Eastern ful, non-aggressive policy for Russia. bloody letters? The longer aggression ist +4 a 
and the amazingly weak special plead- Europeans not to their homes but to “Stalin found the Communist Inter- permitted ta preseed unlingellad the | 1435 ce 
ing is in itself evidence of the enormity Stalin’s slave camps. Hence the argu- national,” The New Republic tried to Ricider elt ee the seeninal fight, if it i oe 
of the crime. It is for me not a joy ment whether or not slave labor in the tell us editorially, “an embarrassment comes, and the greater will be the sac. | 1479 Cc 
but a sorrow to have to face that fact Soviet Union is a bogy should touch in the nationalist course upon which he rifices. 4594 = 
which means so much to the world of our conscience keenly. long ago embarked.... It did not meet Or shall this country remind the § n 
my children and grandchildren. Let no one say that in bringing this anyway since Stalin came to full power.” world that freedom and democracy are § 1854 Be 
Counting the weight of my words, I indictment against the Soviet Union and The New York Herald Tribune declared not helpless and defenseless; that suffi- Be 
charge that precisely the same sort of its apologists I am arguing for war. that the abolition of the Comintern was cient energy can be marshaled to check i = 
defense could have been made by a pro- A new world war even more than World “the climax of a process that began the gangster law of the Comintern in 
fessional apologist for the Nazis for War II would be likely to extend human when Stalin won his duel with Trotsky action before it strikes its blow. at a § m3 0° 
their use of concentration camps and misery degradation and slavery. But for leadership in Russia—the organiza- new Pearl Harbor? : eee Pr 
my = at — or bt the time with the’ possible exception of “pre- : : Lo _ ~ ae — ———— od a 
at the occupation of Germany gave ventive war,” there would be no more ° a Zo) me 
us overwhelming and indisputable evi- likely road to war than a continuatiow Where Is the Continent Going? ise wi 
dence of oe be cy Fre charge, more- of the appeasement of the Soviet Union (Contmues trom Page ‘len) One can only hope that this will § 1847 He 
over, that it is impossible to hold Ger- at the price of such apologies for will be done effectively, intelligent] = 
mans generally in some degree sespon- slavery as Dr. Fairchild has offered. It all American history no better illustra- realistically oe’ Se oe = 
persion page eee agar is time for decent men everywhere to tion of stupid bungling than those were : 1872 = 
one’s own guilt for condoning similar oppose the new slavery to a police state guilty of who not only sold Poland down THE STORY IN HEADLINES 1873 He 
crimes in the Soviet Union. Neither as the final crime against humanity. the river but continued afterward to R tl steenh- Gaal 1578 We 
Dr. Fairchild nor I is in a position to believe that in doing so they were serv- f yt . be : ae 8: ree oH ~ 
argue how much worse were the Ger- SORRY ing the cause of peace and understand- a ‘eet gree - > nda “wal ing - 
man camps. Apparently, the Soviet | ae eee ing. Chamberlin is always so cool and Y SRG SORES OS Sree bay: a . wo 
Union does not use gas tanks, but hun- | In last weeks issue of The New precise that it is hard to call anything One paper headlined the weey Wal- ype Ele 
ger and brutality offer less merciful caeee a typographical error oc- he writes heart-rending. Yet this chap- lace Calls for beret Party.” The =o 
escape. And, alas, we Americans have _eurred in the introduction to the ter most assuredly is. other reported that Wallace Bars 14a Po 
a higher degree of responsibility for | secret document of the Red Army, | . ; Third Party.” Our conclusion, after . an 
the growth of slavery in Europe after | entitled: “Top Secret.” The date of | The book closes with the words: reading the speech, was that they |} 3727 = 
the defeat of Hitler than we had for | issue of the document, June 10, 1947, “It should be the mission of the New _ were both correet. Following this, we 1752 Ho 
his enormous crimes. Unquestionably, | Was erroneously given. as June 10, World to repay that debt—i.e., an in- j Were attracted by two headlines “7 1456 Dic 
the agreements reached at Yalta and | 1917. estimable debt to the ideals and insti- , Page one of the New York Times on +4 = 
Potsdam and the military directives ~~ - ———$—— tutions, to the creative art and thought gp wy vets d: “VISHINSKY | wi 
é ne headline read: “ ‘SKY | 
——$$$$______ of Europe—to create a wrold fit for 1 Accuses AMERICANS OF SEEK- | § $i) 28 
1872 1947 YOU WILL WANT TO READ ae wee panne. aan and women | ING WAR.” ws Me 
to live in, by throwing its fresh, un- | The other: “EXTRA SESSION | § 1829 Ar: 
OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY Ww tapped strength into the balance, to help NOT NEEDED, SPEAKER MAR- | J 97 nic 
a A L K S$ Europe achieve its destiny of unification | TIN DECLARES.” mee wn 
je —a book of poetic reflection +e, | We heartily recommend the first 1441 Ho: 
Household Fire Insurance Sp fray by --——s  paaledeecaete never tygidigulemmaalms (me aye: gern 14ss Pa 
‘oF lecturer and writer, and under the aus- of entering a new Dark Ages.” — Iss3 Cal 
3 $ pices of the National Lyceum Bureau, has 1743 Fac 
1 per 1,000.00 ~ age in most of the West and Midwest- PUNTO HSOPOOUUHSESOUAAGOEEDUAREEC HERERO AT ODEUEOAEERAOAAUEAEOPOTUAEEOEUUEOGOOUAEEOOUOL SAEED UUCHOEREUOOEU EU HOES UUAAS PATE OULU 1277 Hin 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Wallace Is Pretty Harmless 


ENRY WALLACE has done his stuff in Greater 
“Boston and has left this column the impres- 
pression that he is neither as effective nor as 
dangerous as his admirers and critics imagine. He is 
an unmistakable box-office attraction; I was one of 
some 5,000 persons who paid sixty cents to hear him 
one chilly evening in the Harvard baseball stadium. 

Naturally, in such an audience there was a hard 
core of Communists and fellow-travelers who duti- 
fully applauded the party-line tags which here and 
there ornamented his rather rambling address. But 
the mood of the majority of this predominantly 
student audience was one of curiosity, rather than 
enthusiasm, and I doubt whether many of the 5,000 
went home with any very definite idea of how to 
undermine Secretary Marshall’s foreign policy. 

Some of those present were no more sympathetic 
with Wallace’s views than the writer is. The Harvard 
University authorities’ very wisely made no effort to 
suppress or discourage the speech. Dean Paul Buck, 
who was present, remarked in a brief introductory 
talk that he believed Wallace had a right to speak, 
but disagreed with what he would probably say. 
The reaction was about an even mixture of applause 
and boos. 

Some earnest young Socialists were trying to make 
capital for their group out of the Wallace speech. 
They were distributing handbills which took Wallace 
to task, first for his avowed faith in capitalism and, 
second, because “when attacking the declining im- 
perialisms of the capitalist West, he condones the 
aggressive and terroristic totalitarian imperialism of 
the East.” The handbill put some questions to Wallace 
which have often been asked, but which he has never 
answered: 

“Why does he say nothing about suppression of 
free speech in the Soviet Union, Soviet slave labor 
camps, and Soviet extinction of the independence of 


many small nations?” 
+ as * 


Bur most of the students, so far as I could judge, 
were there neither to hail Wallace as a Fuehrer nor 
to bait him intelligently. They were out for a good 
time and welcomed every touch of comedy. There 
were ironical cheers when Wallace suggested that 
illiteracy might be preferable to reading “reactionary” 
newspaper which disagreed with him. At another 
point in his discourse, he took a crack at Wall Street 
which elicited some cheers. He then expressed sur- 
prise, adding: 

“I know, a good many of you will be working for 
Wall Street before long.” 

One student near me laughingly shouted back: 
“We're not clapping.” 

The high light of comedy was reached when a 
student, dressed in a bear costume, appeared suddenly 
out of the shadows and pranced over toward the 
speakers’ stand. The college cop, dutifully deter- 
mined to protect Wallace from interruption, gave 
chase to this ‘‘man who walked like a bear,” and a 
good time was had by all until the intruder dis- 
appeared over the fence into the darkness whence he 
had emerged. 

Wallace started out with the pose, which may have 
been a little disconcerting to some of his more rabid 
extremist supporters, of being the misunderstood 
good American, who had learned to cherish religion, 
democracy and capitalism at his mother’s knee. He 
might be dangerous, he conceded, to some forces in 
our society, but he wasn’t really ferocious at all. 

It has been said that Macaulay’s idea of hell would 
be to hear fiends misstate history and be unable to 
contradict them. I felt a very similar sentiment when 
Wallace launched out on an incredibly wrong-headed 
criticism of our occupation policy in Germany. He 
tried to give the impression that Germany was a land 
of milk and honey, that we were rebuilding its in- 
dustry to the detriment of France. 

This, of course, is the Communist line on Germany. 
It will change 100 percent overnight if conditions 
of sufficient misery are created to drive the Germans 
into accepting Communism. 
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As Wallace rambled on about American “war- 
mindedness” and about real or alleged defects in the 
civil liberties set-up everywhere except in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, one did not feel that he 
was winning many converts or laying the foundation 
for a serious third party. His most pronounced in- 
tellectual trait, woolly-mindedness, left his audience 
considerably in doubt as to what he wanted or ex- 
pected them to do. One left his meeting convinced 


that he was-not as “dangerous” as he would lik 
to believe himself to be. 
* a * 

French Communist Tactics; 
A-Shrewd Forecast 

® “The French Communists cannot run the risk’ o 
permitting that economic recovery or social peace be 
attained without them. . . . Communist agitation has 
another aim—to discourage the American will i 
favor of economic aid to Western Europe. If strike 
succeed and French production cannot get its normal 
rhythm; if the Communist Party grows in strength 
and if American suppliers of credit have the im- 
pression that they are dealing with a country doomed 
to anarchy or on the verge of sliding to Sovie 
obedience, then the United States will -cease to take 
an interest in France, and France will conceive 
resentment against the United States that will be 
profitable to Moscow. The aim is to turn Americans 
away from France, and Frenchmen away from the 
United States. The present policy of the Communist 
Party, therefore, is a negative policy—neither reva 
lution nor recovery.”—Editorial in the Paris :daily, 
Figaro. 























Editerials— 


Freedom and Food 


N Sunday night, a team of Administration ex- 
perts backed up the President in a plea for 
the saving of food. The reasons for urgency 

were made plain. A well-thought-out plan was pre- 
sented. We were told that if we will eat no meat on 
Tuesdays, no eggs or fowl on Thursdays, and if spe- 
cial groups of citizens will cooperate in certain special 
ways, we can furnish the food that is needed to save 
Europe. The fate of the world was thus tossed into 
our laps. 

The editors of The New Leader are among those 
who are impatient about all of this. Every report 
that comes to us from Europe shows that there is no 
margin of safety. Help is needed now. At best we 
have before us a long and tough struggle. If we fail 
now, it will become longer and tougher. There is 
the natural impulse to ask for such an organization 
of the country as we had during the war. As the 
carefully prepared manuscripts were read on Sunday 
night, more than one listened sighed: “O for Roose- 
velt’s golden voice to put this thing across!” A 
columnist remarked: ‘‘Just one winged word would 
have been worth a shipload of grain.” 

It is hard to sit here and wait and wonder while 
the creaking machinery of democracy gets under way. 
Harry Truman has some “good qualities, but a golden 
voice is not among his gifts. And he is as far as 
possible from exercising any of the prerogatives of 
a dictator. All that he can do is to head up and pull 
together the natural impulses of the American people. 
It all takes precious time—while the fate of Europe 
hangs in the balance. 

In times of impatience like this, it is important 
to recall that we must accept the disadvantages of 
democracy along with its blessings. As many nations 
have learned during recent decades, golden voices 
are dangerous. Our Constitution does not—as many 
others do—permit the executive to declare an emer- 
gency and take over control. Authority to make vital 
changes rests firmly with Congress. And, no matter 
what we may think of this or any other Congress, 
that is the only safe place for it. It is necessary to 
send food to Europe. But it is also necessary to pre- 
serve the ways of democracy. That is why a special 
emergency session of Congress should be called. 


Taft-Hartley Law 


T last we have got an authoritative interpre 
tation of the parts of the Taft-Hartley Bit 
which were designed to make life difficult for 

Communists in the unions. Some weeks ago the 
General Counsel of the National: Labor Relation 
Board handed down a ruling which would have lef 
the NLRB dealing only with little rump. sections of 
the labor movement. It would have excluded al 
organizations tied into the AFL or the CIO. 


Thi8 official, Robert N. Denham, ruled that the dar 
passages of paragraphs F and G, section 9; of th 
law mean that a union cannot come under the super 
vision of the Board unless all officers up to the execu 
tive boards of AFL and CIO have submitted aff 
davits giving assurance of their freedom from an 
Communist or Fascist contagion. If, for example, 
John L. Lewis were to continue to be recalcitran 
not one of the thousands of AFL unions could ‘qualifyd 
This would leave only a few independent or company# 
unions to enjoy the protection of the law. 


Now the NLRB has by a vote of 4 to 1 reversed: 
the ruling of its General Counsel. The case which} 
brought about the new interpretation was that of a 
Baltimore local of the International Brotherhood of 
Efectrical Workes. Its officers and those of IBEW) 
have given the proper assurances of freedom front 
Communist taint. The Board has decided, sensibly 
enough, that it can do business with electricians even: 
if miners, musicians or bricklayers are kept outside 
their ken by the irregular behavior of their officials. 


Jt is significant that the statement of the Board? 
flatly says: “No one can say... that Congress surely 
meant one thing or surely meant another.” To reach 
an interpretation, these men had to look beyond the? 
words of the enactment and translate into action the} 
general purpose of Cengress. That is, knowing what 
Congress intended to do, they had to imagine wha 
it intended to say. It is fortunate that interpretations§ 
of this sort need not go to the courts. For the moment, 
this one point about the law is clear, But this is ju 
the beginning of the Taft-Hartley troubles.—oné 
proof that it should be drastically amended—ow 
repealed. 
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